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THE NEW ENGLISH COURT 
DRESS. 


THE accompanying illustration shows the new 

costume proposed for adoption at the En- 
glish court. By a recent order issued by the 
Lord Chamberlain gentlemen presented at court 
may take their choice of two completely new 
dresses, or they may still retain the ancient court 
dress, with its long waistcoat and bag-wig. They 
may henceforth wear at levées a dark-colored 
cloth dress-coat, with a stand-up collar embroid- 
ered in gold, a white waistcoat, and dark-colored 
cloth trowsers with a gold stripe down the seam; 
substituting for these last garments, on drawing- 
room days, cloth breeches and black or white silk 
hose. Or they may appear in a dress consisting, 
for levées, of a black silk velvet dress-coat, with 
gilt, steel, or plain buttons, a white or black silk 
velvet waistcoat, black velvet trowsers, a black 
cocked hat, and a gilt or steel hilted sword. At 
drawing-rooms black silk velvet breeches, with 
blaek silk hose, shoes, and gilt buttons are to be 
worn. 








BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES. 
NO AIR. 

O* all kinds of death that by drowning is said 

to be the easiest. If we are to believe those 
who have described their sensations on the ap- 
proach of insensibility while submerged beneath 
the water, drowning must be not only an easy, 
but agreeable mode of terminating life. Cap- 





keep them and their ‘ 
@hjoy the journey, from prematurely reaching 
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tain Burney, the son of Dr. Johnson’s old friend, 
and the brother of the precocious author of 
‘* Evelina,” fell, when a youth, into the water, 
and came so near drowning that when rescued 
he was insensible. He has left a record of his 
feelings during the few seconds that he retained 
his intelligence. The struggle and anxiety for 
life, with the first plunge into the water, soo 
passed away, and were followed by a sense of per- 
fect comfort of body and mind. This was some- 
thing more than mere ease or freedom from pain ; 
it was a condition of positive but quiet enjoy- 
ment, not unlike the reverie of one swaying in a 
hammock, with his limbs yielding without re- 
sistance to the relaxation of repose, and his 
thoughts, led by memory, loitering through the 
pleasant places of the past. Visions of green 
fields passed before his eyes, and the delights of 
early childhood were renewed, with a fresh recol- 
lection of its scenes and companions. In Cap- 
tain Burney’s account that poise on the verge of 
death, ordinarily so fearful, seems like a joyous 
lifting of body and mind preparatory to a flight 
to heaven. 

Though drowning may be an euthanasy, we 
can not recommend our readers to try it, on the 
strength of the testimony of Captain Burney or 
any one else. Itisour duty to do what we can to 

ftiends, however the 


that bourne whence no traveler returns We 
therefore proceed to give our best advice'to se- 
cure people from death by drowning. 

Three minutes is the longest time that the 
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most experienced diver can remain under water, 
but persons have been restored after having been 
submerged a much longer period. According to 
a report of the establishment at Paris for the re- 
covery of drowned persons, of twenty-three who 
had been rescued from the water, one recovered 
after having been three-quarters of an hour sub- 


merged, four after half an hour, and three after | 
a quarter of an hour. Young people are sup- | 
posed to survive longer than old when under | 


water, and there is a great variety of powers of 
endurance in different, persons of the same age. 


In most cases, however, there’is reason to believe | 


that death ensues in a few seconds after the first 


complete submersion, but there is sufficient evi- | 


dence that the duration of life is occasionally 


prolonged so far beyond that it is our duty to use | 


every means in our power to resuscitate any 


drowned person whose body gives no indication | 


of decomposition. We have nothing to add to 
the following 


RULES FOR RESUSCITATING THE DROWNED. 


Let the throat and mouth be cleansed, by placing 
the t gently face downward, with one of his 
under his fore! 


1 
i the 





} Ie 
mouth ; but it is better to hold it in that position with 
the hand. 

To Produce and Imitate the Movenents of Breathing.— 
Raise the patient's extended arms upward to the sides 
of his head, and then pull them steadily, firmly, and 
slowly outward and forward. Next turn down the 
arms by the patient's sides and bring them closely and 
| ess them 

and the sides and front of the chest gently but strongly 
for a moment, then quickly begin to repeat the first 
| movement. 
| 


up 80 as to retain the tongue protruding f om th 






| firmly across the pit of the stomach, and pre 


Let those two kinds of movements be made very 
deliberately and without ceasing until the patient 
breathes, and let the two movements be repeated 
about twelve or fifteen times in a minute, but not 
more rapidly, remembering that to thoroughly fill the 
| Jungs with air is the object of the first or upward 
; and outward movement; and to expel as much air as 
| possible is the object of the second or downward mo- 
tion and pressure. This artificial respiration should 
be steadily kept up for forty minutes or more when 
the patient appears not to breathe; and after the nat- 
ural breathing begins let the same motion be very 
gently continued, and let the proper stimulants be 
given in the intervals. 

If help and blankets are at hand have the body 
stripped and wrapped in blankets, but not allow the 
movements to be stopped.. By-standers can scupply 
dry clothing. And the assistants should briskly rub 
the feet and legs, pressing them firmly and rubbing 
upward, while the movements of the arms and chest 
are going on. Apply hartshorn or a feather within 
the nostrils occasionally, and sprinkle or lightly dash 
cold water upon the face andneck. The legs and feet 
may be rubbed and wrapped in hot blankets if ue or 
cold, or if the weather is cold. 

Give brandy by the tea-spoonful, or hot sling two or 
three times a minute, until the beating of the pulse 
can be felt at the wrist, but be careful and not give 
+ more of the stimulant than is necessary. Warmth 
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hould be kept up in the feet and legs, and, as soon 
= the patient brenthes naturally, jet kim be carefull 
removed to a house, and be placed in bed under med- 


leet there is help enough at hand when the patient is 
taken from the water or afterward, let the nearest 
hysician be called, but let there be no waiting for 
fim. Do the best that can be done methodically and 
deliberately according to the foregoing rules. 
Hanging, as well as drowning, is reported to 
be by no means a painful mode of death. Lord 
Bacon tells us of a mn who had been hanged 
and nearly strangled to death, bat did not suffer. 
Cowper, the poet, attempted to commit suicide 
three times, and on the last by hanging. In his 
own account of the affair he says that he sus- 
pended himself over his chamber door in the 
‘Temple in London, and became insensible. He 
only recollected a flash of light passing before 
his eyes. His weight at last caused him to drop 
on the floor; there he was found, and after a time 
recovered. Cowper says that although he was 
thus in the jaws of death, and had become insensi- 
ble, yet he had no previous suffering. Old worn- 
out rpués have been known to practice partial 
hanging for the erotic sensations which are said to 
be among the agreeable effects of strangulation. 
Death by hanging is generally the result of 
suffocation, in consequence of the constriction of 
the windpipe, although sometimes it may be 
eavsed by dislocation of the neck. The cele- 
brated physician Louis, hearing that the Jack 
Ketch of Lyons excelled in speed his confrére of 
Paris in dispatching a criminal, when hanging 
was practiced in France, investigated the subject, 
and discovered that the provincia! operator was 
in the habit of breaking the necks, while he of the 
capital only strangled his subjects. ‘The Lyons 
master of /es hautes euvres probably sprang, like 
the Spanish executioners, with a benevolent 
though tiger-like ferocity, upon the bodies of the 
criminals at the critical moment, and thus, sud- 


denly dislocating the first vertebra and causing | 


it to press upon a mortal point of the upper part 
of the spinal cord, produced instantaneous death. 

There are some well authenticated cases of 
persons who have survived a hanging from the 
judicial tree. Dr. Plott, in his ‘* Natural His- 
tory of Staffordshire,” speaks of a woman, one 
Inetta de Balshan, who, having been hanged by 
the neck according to due form of law, in the 
time of Henry VI., was cut down alive after a 
suspension from Morday morning to Tuesday. 
She was pardoned by the king. Dr. Plott says: 
**She could not be hanged upon account that the 
larynx or upper part of her windpipe was turned 
into bone.” Ossification of this part would un 
doubtedly serve to resist the pressure of the rope, 
and might possibly save life. A case is recorded 
of a rich butcher who was hanged for murder at 
the Old Bailey in London. He haé bribed the 
surgeon of the establishment to make an opening 
in his windpipe below where the rope would pass. 
His execution was hastened in consequence of 
this wound in the throat, supposed to be an at- 
tempt at suicide. After hanging the usual time 
he was cut down, and being quickly conveyed 
away, every effort was made to restore him. 
He opened his eyes, gave a sigh, anddied. Dr. 
Dodd’s friends, it is said, had serionsly proposed 
to try to save his life by a slit in his windpipe, but 
were prevented by the watehfulness of the jailers. 

The first thing to do when a person is found 








set, the adjusted attitude, which is so large an 
element of success in opening manhood, 

Nevertheless the period at which an educa- 
ted young man enters society is quite suffi- 
ciently marked to make it a sort of sub-era in 
his career. One division of his education sup- 
posably finished, he is presented to the asso- 
ciations of life with this consciousness alive in 
himself, and with an indefinite expectation on 
the part of others that reciprocates the feeling 
in his own nature. If he has common-sense 
and lively sensibility, this sudden facing of so- 
ciety as a young man, wm theory, is apt to bear 
upon him with a pressure of uncomfortable- 
ness; and he soon finds that it stiffens his fac- 
ulties, that it compels him to talk rather me- 
chanically, and that he is reciting what he 
knows instead of exercising that fluent free- 
dom of momentary creation in which lies the 
charm of conversation. Like the author of 
** Self-Formation,” he sees that his book-train- 
ing has not fitted him for close, warm, genial 
contact with other minds. Intellectual re- 
serve, amounting to offishness, thickens the 
blood within, and his stock of ideas will not 
come to the front. A good opening occurs, 
but he is too late for the occasion. His sym- 
pathies are quick enough, and yet the expres- 
sion lags behind ; some one’s more agile tongue 
appropriates the auspicious moment, and that 
night he recounts the several opportunities lost 
of saying a sensible thing. 

Only the veriest novice will think there is 
any thing strange in this. It happens to all. 
Society teaches men how to command their in- 
formation, how to use their wits, how to render 
themselves agreeable. What they bring to it 
beforehand is capacity, and if they bring this 
it is enough; and they must now go to work 
and acquire the culture needful for intercourse. 
And the secret of a good beginning is to take 
the level of current sympathies, and to move 
gently. Never try any thing at first in which 
your suecess will depend on the refined appre- 
ciation of the few. Fall into the hour, drop in 


| so naturally that the word said takes the place 
| belonging by congruity to it, and be sure that 


| Ing in the most sensible thing. 


it springs from spontaneous suggestion. Never 


Any forcing, 


| the least symptom of straining, is instantly fa- 


hanging, provided that it be not in due process | 


of law, is to ent him down, and then he should 
be treated by dashing cold water over his body, 
rubbing him with salt or mustard, and using the 
artificial means of respiration described in the 
rules for resuscitating the drowned. 
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IB Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns of Street, House,and 
Confirmation Dresses ; a complete Infants’ Ward- 
robe, Lingerie, Corsages, ets elt. 





EDUCATED YOUNG MEN 
ENTERING SOCIETY. 


N one sense Americans enter society at birth. 
They are born into it and the world at the 
same time. Doubtless there are exceptional 
cases that can give the date subsequently to ba- 
byhood when they were introduced into compa- 
ny. But these are only anomalies on the surface 
—mere incidental variations of the ruling fash- 
ion which ordains that our countrymen should 
grow up in society as young trees grow up in 
old forests. The young trees are certainly the 
better for it, and, with its evils, our young peo- 
ple are gainers in certain obvious respects by 
the usage. 

Daring their educational period at college 
our young men are more or less in society. 
The habit varies according to taste, means, and 
circumstances; but, in the majority of instances, 
it isa habit. Regulated properly, it is an ex- 
cellent habit, as good for the intellect as for 
the morals, and specially valuable as creating 
that finer aura in which the general sensibility, 
as distinct from intellectual emotion and from 
the affections, lives and moves and has its be- 
ing. Perhaps this is one of the causes that 
contributes its share of developing power to 
the prompt versatility and ready perceptive en- 
ergy to our young men. ‘Taking them at the 
average age of graduation, they are not as good 
scholars as the graduates of foreign universities. 
But they are more active thinkers, more easy 
and flexible in using what they know, and more 
eapable of working right into the grooves of so- 
ciety. In brief, their faculties have the social 





tal. Bulwer says that the art of conversing is 
the art of weaving-your remark into that of an- 
other. Andheis right. The impulse of sugges- 
tion is the great element of success, ‘Train your 
suggestive faculty to keen insight and to imme- 
diate reciprocity of service. Every thought ut- 
tered in cultivated society has some particular 
angle, from which the brightest of its light flash- 
es toward you; and if you watch for this, you 
will soon get the fact of happy response. This 
facile suggestiveness is the very soul of fact, In 
high perfection it is a matter of nerves and tem- 
perament, But it is susceptible of remarkable 
discipline, and, in many inste=es, is simply the 
product of studious attention. 

Every educated young mai should attech 
great value to conversational ability. Not only 
is it the most elegant form of address, finding 
its weleome way to the heart, and communicat- 
ing the very aroma of your being to others, but 
it is the most ennobling of culture. De Quin- 
cey shows, in his essay “On Conversation,” that 
the mind in this way evolves its power in a form 
generically unlike all other modes of activity. 
This is mainly due to the easiness and large 
scope of suggestion. If an educated man will 
try his intellect in private on any given subject, 
and then go to a friend and converse upon it, he 
will see the difference in the freedom and foree 
of suggestiveness, And hence conversation is so 
acquirable an excellence. The mind gets, on 
the truest forms, the companionship of others, 
and this is invaluable to the thinking faculties. 
Say what we will, the intellect is that portion 
of our nature which needs society more than 
the sentiments or the affections, Books always 
intensify our personal consciousness, They lead 
us tO measure ourselves; they introvert the eve; 
they teach one to listen to his own heart-throb- 
bings ; and, ere we know, the favorite book has 
shut us up in self-inquities and communings. 
This is useful in certain limits. But it requires 
a constant corrective, and society supplies it in 
the art of conversation. Whoever masters this 
art has added the gifts of others to his own en- 
dowments, has enriched his life with the rarest 
treasures of other lives, and has learned at the 
same time one of the mavifold meanings of that 
all-revealing text: ‘‘ /t is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” A man’s thoughts never perfect their 
worth to himself until he gives them to athers. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t the Dength of Dresses. 


Y DEAR ISABELLA,—I see that a no- 
| bleman in England, who seems to be a 
kind of officer who would probably be described 
in Germany as a Grand High Upper Inspector 
of Public Morals, has issued an order exhort- 


| ing managers of theatres and others concern- 


ed to remember that in the latitude of Lon- 
don clothes are absolutely necessary both for 
comfort and good morals, The inference is, 
for us who patronize the opera bouffe in this 
pleasant city, that there are actresses in that 


country—for these orders are somehow. never-i 





, I am sure it was not Alcibiades or Rochester— 





addressed to men—who occasionally lose their 
clothing. What a country it must be, my dear 
Isabella, where such an extraordinary caution 
is necessary! How absorbing must be the de- 
votion of those actresses te their art that they 
even forget what people usually, involuntarily 
remember! And how equally eager must be 
the interest of the audience that it does not 
perceive the omission, but must be reminded 
of it by the Grand High Upper Inspector ! 

I observe, however, that the public does not 
receive the suggestion with that gratitude with 
which absent-minded persons generally acknowl- 
edge an intimation that they are just walking 
off the wharf, or that they have left their coats 
athome. Indeed, there is a gibing at the Grand 
High Upper Inspector so loud and general that 
it quite tends to disturb that theory of uneon- 
scious devotion by which we in this country 
of opera bouffe naturally explain the phenom- 
enon to which the great functionary calls atten- 
tion. The illustrated papers—those new pow- 
ers in civilization which persuade by a smile, 
and refute, expose, and inspire by the faithful 
emphasis of picture—have seized upon the or- 
der or the circular, and coyer it with humor- 
ous criticism, The circular is understood to 
be especially addressed to ballets and ballet- 
dancers, and one of the papers represents a 
scene upon the stage under the new régime. 
In the centre of the stage stands the ballet- 
master, who is a ballet-mistress. She is no 
longer young. Her hair is scant. There are | 
spectacles upon her nose, and her thin face has 
a severe expression, She is wonderfully lank 
as to figure. Her dress is very high indeed in 
her neck, The skirts reach even to the ankles, 
and the tips of pantalets rest upon the instep. 
This alluring houri is surrounded by a semi- 
circular group of the same fearful and wonder- 
ful figures, many very fat and very short, all 
with spectacles and pantalets. If you can fun- 
cy a ballet group of fanatical Puritans drawn 
in the Pre-Raphaelesque manner, you will have 
an accurate impression of this amusing picture. 

You see how fast this old inole works i’ the 
earth! This is the Cavalier langhing at the 
Roundhead. It is the reductio ad absurdum. 
“My dear young ladies,” says the courteous 
Grand High Upper Inspector, “ you really must 
put on some clothes when you come prancing 
in before the pablic. Come, now, you really 
must.” And he kisses his hand to them sweet- 
ly and regretfully, as if his duty were perhaps 
a little disagreeable, but must be done. It is 
merely the distant boom of a cannon, a mere 
suggestion, and then 

“On with the dance, let joy be uncontined ;” 


but not altogether unclothed; that is all, sweet 
mistresses; and the Grand High Upper Inspect- 
or smilingly retires. And immediately, becanse 
he says “‘be clothed,” the wits re-echo, ‘ Cer- 
tainly; be old, and ugly, and awkward; and 
tie yourselves up in sacks,” 

Does the good Inspector really suppose that 
he can lengthen dresses by law? It is public | 
opinion that decides, and the public opinion of 
the theatre is a Cavalier. The actresses for- | 
get their dresses because the Cavalier wishes | 
it. When he requires, they will wear them | 
high in the neck and tie them elose around 
the feet. It is the Cavalier that the Grand 
High Inspector must attack. Convince him, | 
and he will clothe the dancers, ‘This opera | 
bouffe of ours, too—why an old man like me pos- 
itively recurs to the theatre of Queen Anne, the 
days of Wycherley and Congreve, when he sits 
and sees what the Grand High Uppér Inspect- 
or saw. Yet, when I said to a bright young 
friend, in a tone of rather emphatic sobriety, 
**Do you like to bring your sisters to see this 
thing? Would you bring your daughter, if you | 
had one? Would you care to marry a girl who | 
is fond of it? Would it be agreeable to dis- 
cover that the Dulcinea to whom you were 
betrothed gave her private hours to reading 
Aphra Behn’s tales or Byron’s Don Juan ?”— 

do you think the young reprobate did? 

He smiled and hummed the liveliest air of the 

worst of the plays, and then merrily rattled the 

old Cavalier ribaldry : 

“From a vinegar priest on a crab-tree stock, 
From a foddering of prayer four hours by the clock, 
From a holy sister with a pitifal smock, 

Libera nos!" 

He ought to have had a periwig on his head 
and a sword at his side. It was what a clever 
Mohock would have said in the days of the 
comedy that Charles Lamb says lies beyond the 
domain of conscience. “And how ludicrous for 
any Grand High Inspector to think that he can 
deal with such a Cavalier public by ordering 
long dresses! Somebody wisely says in a news- 
paper that I lately read, and I am very sorry 
that I do not recall the signature of the article 
—I think it must have been Cato or John Knox, 





that so long as Paterfamilias takes Materfamil- 
ias and the young ladies to see how shocking 
the drama has become, the drama will continue 
to be shocking. Mr. Manager is your humble 
servant. If the discriminating Public, his kind 
patron, wishes to hear the Reverend Snuffles 
Longwind rather than to see Mademoiselle 
Jambe, he will gladly accommodate it. But 








so long as it applauds the latter and derides the 
; former, there will be no change im the bill. ' 
Lam not sure that the reverend gentleman's | 


declamations elsewhere lessen the audience of 
Mademoiselle, and chiefly, I think, because he 
mistakes the method of attack. I wonder that 
he does not see that the worthy Jeremiah Col- 
lier was an impetuous rather than a sagacious 
general, When he vehemently denounces cards 
and dice, and even the May-pole and the sack- 
race, which he presently and logically does, as 
the snares and devices and baits of Satan, and 
the play-house as the gate of Hades, the Public 
is incredulous. It is probably conscious that it 
is not the loftiest enjoyment in the world to 
climb a greased pole, but to insist that Beelze- 
bub lies in wait for the perspiring victor at the 
top, is a kind of opposition that it instinctively re- 
sents asabsurdly extravagant. Jeremiah Collier 
wailed and denounced ; but the stage grew dirtier 
and dirtier: and what cleansed it at last—or, if 
you will admit no more, what dusted it at last? 
The preacher in the tye-wig, Joseph Addison, 
and his chaplain of extreme ease, Dick Steele. 

The secret of their success was that they 
adapted their weapons to their warfare. I 
think I once mentioned to you the philosopher 
of an economical turn who hated to set all the 
machinery of digestion going for a miserable 
cracker. There was much wisdom in that prin- 
ciple. For consider, if I was in the very vesti- 
bule of the infernal regions when I used to go 
and hear Sontag sing in the Somnambula at 
Niblo’s, I could not have been in more peril 
when I was—let us suppose—mediiating the 
assassination of my grandmother, or dropping 
arsenic in my guest’s cup. I insist upon ob- 
serving the proportions of things. It is not a 
very noble business this of going to the opera 
bouffe to study Mademoiselle Jambe, but it is 
not the worst, and by no means the most sinful 
thing a man can do, If I saw you there, my 
dear Isabel, or if you saw me, we ought to be 
mutually ashamed. We ought each to blush, 
but I really do not think that I ought to sup- 
pose that I see you actually burning... If I 
went there—where I do not habitually go—I 
would say to my pretty young neighbor: “ Pray, 
what do you come for? Is it the music? or the 
plot? or the acting? The music is pretty— 
how do you like the plot? Would you serious- 
ly care for the acting if Mademoiselle Jambe 
wore a proper costume? If you would not, 
what do you think of your being here? Do I 
think that women ought to be tied up like meal- 
bags? Far from it, my pretty neighbor; I 
haye seen Ellen Tree as Rosalind. Besides, 
do you really think there ic nothing between 
frost and fire ?”’ 

There certainly is, and I do not hesitate to 
say, my dear Isabella, to you and to all who 
care to hear, that the opera bouffe is not the 
fault of the stage, but of the boxes and the par- 
quet, When Humpty Dumpty takes the town, 
as the old phrase was, for a thousand nights, 
and by its innocent foolery—for such it was 
when [ saw it some hundreds of nights ago— 
amuses the children and their parents, I am 
glad to have had a pleasant evening ; but when 
you invite me to go and see something which I 
could not accurately describe to any child with- 
out wincing, I beg your pardon, but you have 
done yourself as grievous a wrong as you have 
me: you have invited me to go and be ashamed 
of myself and you and all the brilliant circle of 
our friends which [ should see around me. 

Now, my dear Isabella, every thing begins at 
home as well as charity. Let it be you and I 
who raise respectively our fan and our walking- 
stick and swear that we will not patronize the 
Jambes, who will only multiply with increased 
success. Let us resolve that we will choose 
what is innocent to hear and see, as well as to 
read and write. Let us understand that nothing 
is pleasanter than fun, and agree that we will 
laugh at a great many things that are neither 
yery wise nor very witty. Here you see I am 
swinging into the hortatory strain, Isabella— 
and you are thinking that there is more of the 
bands than of the tye-wig in this tone. I am 
conscious of it, but I am not ashamed of it. If 
Paterfamilias will take a box at the Bagnio, he 
must pay the penalty. And if the Grand High 
Inspector is really anxious that those young la- 
dies at the play should wot forget their dresses, 
let him not thunder at them in a solemn order 
that sets them quaking, but let him ponder the 
wisdom of one remark of the new President. 
He says that the best way to procure the repeal 
of an obnoxious Jaw is to enforce it strictly. It 
is a most sagacious remark, 

Now let the Grand High Upper Inspector act 
in the spirit of that truth. Let him not insist 
that the dress of the gay ballerinas shall be an 
inch lower as to the heels, nor an inch higher 
as to the neck. But let that worthy function- 
ary ordain that every body who comes to see 
them shall be clad as they are: just as low and 
just as high. And if any body objects that 
such an order is unnecessary, because they are 
clad so already, then I hide my face and won- 
der if it be true. Is it the dancers, after all, 
who blush as they look at the balcony, for I am 
sure that-it_is not the balcony that blushes as it 
looks at the Gancers? And does this iniquity 
against which the Grand High Upper Inspector 
levels his mild anathema spring from the effort 
of the stage to hold the mirror up to the nature 
before it? .My dear Isabella, let us reflect upon 
these things. Yours, apprehensively, 

Aw OLp BacHeLor, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
STREET COSTUMES. 


ANY correspondents during the week have 
asked for detailed descriptions of spring 
suits for the street. ‘The style popular here at 
present is a short basquine or a skeleton fichu- 
basque with tunic and under-skirt. ‘The skeleton 
wraps were described last week. The tunic is 
the old-fashioned bona fide tunic, a graceful 
drapery attached to the belt, open in front and 
rounding away to disclose the front width of the 
under-skirt. It may meet at the belt in front, 
or begin at the side seams, may be either round- 
ed, or square, or sloping, with revers ; but one 
thing absolutely necessary is that it be bunched 
high behind and at the sides. A single rufile or 
ruche trims the tunic and wrap. The under-skirt 
is flounced to the knee, and frequently up the 
entire front width. A wide flounce headed by 
puffs is much worn, but five narrow flounces are 
prettier, Three ruches of satin ribbon are used 
by those who are tired of flounces. At the back 
of the belt is a large fan-shaped bow, or else a 
caseade sash of many falling loops and short, 
broad ends, 

By varying its fullness the tunic is adapted to 
both stout and slender figures; but the former 
are advised to wear the long basquine or over- 
dress with plain waist and added fullness in the 
back of the skirt, the front receding from the 
belt. A small cape covers the shoulders, Full- 
gathered ruches and ruffles produce the appear- 
ance of increased size, consequently fleshy per- 
sons should avoid them and be content with flat 
folds and pleated bands. 

A word of caution is offered about pleated 
flounces. If economy is necessary, rest satisfied 
with the gathered ru that are now fashionably 
worn very scant. Pleated flounces require an 
enormous amount of material. Remember also 
that flounces no longer touch each other, but are 
placed quite apart; a piping or flat strips of the 
goods, sewed an inch from the top, forms a frilled 
heading. Many flounces are simply hemmed in- 
stead of being bound ; others are edged with gui- 
pure. French modistes turn under the edges of 
the flounce and stitch a narrow satin fold on the 
under side, the stitching and the merest cording 
of the satin being visible outside. 

Spring silks, poplins, winseys, and the inevita- 
ble black silks and alpacas are all made up in 
the styles mentioned. The glossy Norwich pop- 
lins, mixed silk and Lisle thread, in clear shades 
of gray, bright tan, and Havana brown, are admi- 
rable for spring suits. The seven-eighths width 
is $1 75, the narrower goods $1 25. Black 
silk upper garments, with skirts of white poplin 
striped with satin in high colors, are. prepared 
for bright sunny days. The poplin is $1 25 a 
yard. Foulard suits, with over-dress and skirt 
in two shades of the same color, are trimmed 
with ruches of satin ribbon and lace. Others in 
contrasting colors—blue with buff, or gray with 
green or blue—are trimmed with the new Pom- 
padour ribbons, brocaded bouquets on bright-col- 
ored garments; $1 a yard is asked for these rib- 
bons. 
the dress. A new silk and wool fabric lighter 
than French poplin is in pale shades, nankeen 
color, light drab, and pistache. These delicate 
tints are to be enlivened by the gayest trimmings. 
ribbons in cashmere and Persian designs, and 
fringes in the bright Roman colors, For gloomy 
weather there are serviceable suits—dark granite 
and brown poplins, trimmed with folds and pip- 
ing. The material is 60 cents a yard, warranted 
not to shrink. The suit—a basque, tunic, and 
short skirt, with goods for the waist—costs $25. 


BONNETS AND HATS, 


The first bonnets donned for spring are trimmed 
with broad ribbon, No, 22, in pale solid color. 
‘The Fanchon of last season is stylishly modern- 
ized by adding a coronet of straw and flowers, a 
bow and streamers of ribbon behind, with long 
strings fastened low down in front by a bow with 
fringed ends, Straw-colored ribbon, with scar- 
let and black poppies, trim Tuscan straws to be 
worn with black silk suits and straw-colored kid 
gloves. White chip with coronets of ivy or of 
fern leaves, the tendrils covering the bonnet and 
extending down the black lace circlet in front, are 
much admired. 

Evening bonnets are of the embroidered tulle, 
white, with thick raised dots of shaded colors, 
or the striped Malines, black or blue, with frosted 
threads. A novelty this season is striped crape, 
pearl-color, pink or blue, with shaded pencilings 
of darker tints. Crape lisse will be worn more 
than plain crape. 

Young ladies and misses wear the round, sau- 
cer-shaped fez in gray straw, trimmed with quill- 
ing of gray satin around the crown, a cluster of 
pink rose-buds in front. Another round shape, 
without a brim, has simply a puff of wide blue 
ribbon in front and at the sides forming stream- 
ers behind. The pearl-colored Watteau, with 
flat crown and slightly curved brim, is exceed- 
ingly pretty trimmed with netted silk or straw 
scarfs, or a wide striped ribbon around the crown. 
Others have only small bows of pink and gray 
ribbon, or blue and green. 


VEILS, 


Real lace veils fasten behind the chignon, and 
serve with both round hats and bonnets. They 
are straight at the top, short in front, rounded 
just beneath the chin, sloping away to a point 
behind. The patterns in thread lace are very 
small dots with narrow vine border. Very pret- 
ty ones are sold for $3 50. Others cost $15. 


GLOVES. 


The fashionable kid gloves for visiting, for 
the theatre and Opera, are pale buff or Tuscan 
straw-color. The embroidery on the volante-is 
black or white, as one fancies. For shopping, 
the dark Etruscan brown. Pomona green and 


‘The hair is banded with them to match | 








cedar-berry colors are selected, An excellent 
kid glove, with two buttons, is made for children 
of all sizes, from almost an infant up. The price 
is $2. Thread gloves that may be washed are 
more serviceable for the little folks, These are 
white, buff, and gray, with a single button, two 
buttons, demi-gauntlets, or with laced backs and 
tassels. Substantial dog-skin gloves, with dou- 
ble stitchings, are excellent for boys. 


THE POLONAISE HOUSE DRESS. 


The Polonaise is a graceful shape for house 
dresses of wash materials, ‘This is simply the 
polonaise of last season extended to the length 
of a dress skirt. It differs from the sacque 
wrapper pattern in having side bodies; from the 
Gabrielle only in the sloped seam behind. Im- 
ported drésses of piqué and muslin are made in 
this manner. ‘The French use a great deal of 
the old-fashioned, wiry book-muslin for morning 
dresses. A plain polonaise wrapper of book- 
muslin has a gathered flounce, a quarter of a 
yard wide in the skirt, double ruffles of the same 
around the neck, arm-holes, wrists, and sash. 
Thread buttons down the front, A small round 
cape to the shoulder, Handsomer wrappers 
have bands of perpendicular tucks around the 
skirt. Short loose jackets of pale blue or rose- 
colored cashmere, trimmed with double ruches 
of the material with a gray inner ruche, are worn 
with white morning dresses. A white muslin 
robe de chambre is shown in the Watteau style. 
The trimming is a puff edged with ruffles, Fon- 
lard is one of the prettiest materials for Watteau 
wrappers. ; 


THE CHEMISE RUSSE. 


The Chemise Russe, or blouse waist, of Swiss 
muslin and of black grenadine, is embroidered 
in colors this season. A pretty Swiss blouse has 
woolen dots, black and scarlet, outlining a broad 
collar and cuffs on the coat-sleeve, 

Black grenadine blouses have Pompadour 
squares, and bretelles outlined by wreaths of 
field flowers, daisies, and of myrtle, worked with 
silk floss. ‘The price is from $5 to $10. 

Handsome all-white blouses have the backs 
laid in box-pleats, the fronts surplice with pleats 
sloping from the shoulder to the belt. Puffs and 
Valenciennes lace around the neck. Coat-sleeves 
with deep cuff. Another, a decided sony, has 
a Pompadour square front covered by a Marie 
Antoinette fichu. ‘This is not an entire fichu, 
but tnerely the narrow fronts sewed in at the 
shoulder seams and lapped on the bosom. A 
pretty fashion for summer dresses, 


LINEN AND LACES. 


Linen collars are turned down straight all 
around, an inch of linen with a fluted or pleated 
ruffle of the same width, Others are edged with 
Valenciennes or with embroidery. The new 
styles are more fanciful than the plain tucked 
collars worn of late. Square cuffs have rufiles, 
embroidery, and lace at the wrist to match col- 
lar. The marine collar, pointed on the shoul- 
der, appears in this season. It is better 
shaped than last year, and is embroidered. Col- 
lars are worn low, exposing the neck, and leav- 
ing room for a velvet ribbon and locket. Round 
lace collars of point Alengon are larger and with- 
out the Shakspeare points. 

A startling novelty in handkerchiefs is a small 
square of cambric with wide border of black lace. 
The finest Chantilly is used, and the handker- 
chief costs $30. Cheaper ones at $10 are or- 
dered from Paris. The popular cambric hand- 
kerchief has a hem two inches wide, with sey- 
eral tucks aboye it. Parasol covers of guipure 
lace are new this season. ‘The price is $30. 
Guipure is rather heavy for this purpose, but we 
hear it will be much worn. Thread lace covers 
in new designs cost from $18 up to $150, Llama 
from $8 to $16, imitation of thread $5. Fichu 
basques of guipure net edged with lace are among 
the novelties. Coquettish little aprons of black 
lace, a favorite garment with the French Em- 
press, are shown in pretty designs with ruffle of 
lace, Short, loose jackets of the shaded Prin- 
cesse lace are $75. 


POMPADOUR TRIMMINGS AND COLLARS. 


French leaders of fashion talk of a return to 
medieval styles, to’the days of Henri IIL. and 
the Medici; but this is averted for another sea- 
son, and during the summer we shall see an in- 
creased furor for the pastoral costumes of Louis 
XV. At present every thing is christened Pom- 
padour and Watteau. The imported goods are 
in the pale delicate tints painted by the French 
artist, and the trimmings are the Pompadour 
ribbons brocaded in field flowers of every hue. 
The Pompadour collar is white gauze with me- 
dallions of field flowers embroidered in natural 
hues, the satin strings tied in front are woven in 
patterns to match. The Abbess collar has a 
square pendant in front with a tassel at each cor- 
ner and a brocaded bouquet in the centre. 


WATTEAU SASHES. 


Wide sash ribbons striped in the pale Watteau 
colors are the choicest of the season. With neck- 
tie and hat ribbon to match they complete a white 
toilette most charmingly. Other sash ribbons of 
wide poult de soie of rich color with thick cords 
of straw-color on the edge. Solid black sashes 
have Pompadour clusters in each end, or else a 
cashmere figure. 


NECK-TIES, 


Square silk cravats are among the importa- 
tions. They are in bright plaids, in Roman bars, 
and in Pompadour brocades. They are to be 
loosely knotted about the neck like the yacht 
handkerchief of last summer. $2 25 is the price. 
Other neck-ties and cravat-bows are of black 
gauze, the ends ornamented with quaint Japa- 
nese and Chinese figures, peacock’s feathers, 
palm leaves, and the field flowers so universally 
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seen. The checked and striped ties are not new 
but are still worn, 


CRINOLINE, 


Very small hoops are worn both for the house 
and street. ‘The tournure is large, but there is 
no increase of size from the hips downward. A 
twin spring skirt, two springs in each hoop, the 
hoops placed far apart on broad tapes, is very 
popular. It is light and flexible, and does not 
get out of order easily, Another style has a 
tournure that may be worn or not at the pleasure 
of the wearer. Skirts of crinoline or hair-cloth 
are also worn, but hoops are preferred for warm- 
er weather. 

CHIGNONS. 


The hair is as elaborately dressed for the street 
as for full evening toilette. Chignons are as 
large and high as ever, and must continue so 
while bonnets remain at their minimum. The 
newest chignons are smooth and shaped like 
enormous bows, with long thick ringlets down 
the centre; but the style generally worn is a 
crimped or braided chignon with short curls fall- 
ing over it from the top. Crépés and frizzed 
curls in front, 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Gabrielle dresses with looped over-skirts are 
worn by girls of all ages. A tight basque and a 
rosetted cape completes the suit for the street. 
Straw turbans with field flowers and ribbon 
streamers. 

Forinformation received thanks are due Messrs. 
Virro.et; and Frammé; and Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Aiken & MILLER; and 
ScHMAUDER. 








PERSONAL. 

THE QUEEN OF BeELorvM is one of the hand- 
some royalties of Europe—plump, regular, hand- 
some face, nice mouth, beautiful teeth, clear 
complexion, and luxuriant hair. Her hands are 
small, but she possesses much physical strength ; 
delighteth to ride on horseback; tameth wild 
horses; knoweth about saddle and bridle, also 
harness; and coaxeth horses to come to her by 
holding out pieces of bread, which they have ac- 
quired the art of eating from her hands. 

—Whereas, all people seeming to read with 
interest every thing relating personally to the 
new President, be it therefore known, that the 
General has a son at school in the Phillips 
Academy at Exeter, N. H., where he is fitting 
to enter Harvard College. The dad having hesi- 
tated about having him leave his studies to at- 
tend. the inanguration, Mrs, G. quietly remarked 
that if ali the children could not witness the 
ceremony, she should not care to see it. The 
boy came on. 

—Dr. F. L. O. Rornrie, now in this city, is 
one of the most remarkable linguists that has 
ever lived. He reads readily a hundred and 
forty languages. He has traveled for nearly 
thirty years among the different nations of Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America, living with the 
people of the countries he has visited, adopting 
their dress and customs, and thus acquainting 
himself with their habits of life and thought, 
the better to learn their languages. Dr. Rorn- 
RIG interpreted to Mr. Sewarp the conversa- 
tion of the Chinese Embassadors during their 
late visit to this country. He was the only per- 
son in Washington that could communicate with 
some Japanese sailors that were there in dis- 
tress. He has lived three years among the 
American Indians, and speaks three of the abo- 
riginal languages. His contributions to the 
publications of learned societies in Europe dur- 
ing the last thirty years have been yery valuable. 

—Young SrepHen"A. DouGLas is now a stu- 
dent in’ the Jesuit College, Georgetown, D.C. 
He was well prepared in his classics, having 
been taught by his step-mother, Mrs. WILLIAMs, 
who made herself proficient in them for the 
special purpose Of preparing the two sons for 
college. Young 8. A. D. is said to be clever, 
with a strong inclination for poetry. 

—Mrs. BURLINGAME is the last American lady 
who has created a possi sensation at the 
French Court by her beautiful dress and charm- 
ing address. us was she attired: splendid 
lilac satin robe and panier trimmed with white 
Alencon lace. Bonnet, a lilae plume with a fall 
of the lace to correspond with the toilette. A 

aper says, ‘‘She looked very much like a yio- 
let so retiring, quiet, and still so imposing.” 

—No better example of the apparently indif- 
ferent way in which President Granr keeps his 
secrets could be adduced tlran in the little story 
about Mr. Boris, the new Secretary of the Navy, 
who went on to the iriauguration, but-without 
the slightest thought or desire of a call to the 
Cabinet. He called on the new President on the 
afternoon of the fourth of March, and found 
him at work in his office. ‘Ah, Mr. Boris,” | 
said GRANT, ‘‘ have you come on, too, to spy out 
the Cabinet?’ ‘Not at alls’ replied Mr. B.; 
‘‘only to see you sworn in, and have called to 
offer my congratulations before returning home.”’ 
“When do you return?” asked Grant. ‘ To- 
morrow, in the noon train,” said Borr. “ Well, 
good-by !’’ said the President; “‘make my re- 
gards to your family.”” Mr. Borie bowed him- 
self out, and did not suspect that he was the 
“man from Pennsylvania,” until the next after- 
noon, when the train stopped at Wilmington, 
and he heard his name read out to an eager 
crowd at the dépét as that of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

—The prevailing operatic rage in Paris just 
now is Mile. De Murska, who seems to be ut- 
terly different from every other artist who has 
come before the Paris public. Her face is pecul. 
iar to the last de , and her acting highly orig- 
inal. She has blonde hair, rosy lips, white but 
pointed teeth, vermilion cheeks, and a neck of 
alabaster whiteness; a slender though well-knit 
figure, supple as that of a panther; a wild ex- 
pression in the eye like that of a startled fawn, 
and in her style the energy, the passion, and the 
boldness of the Magyar race. Her notes are 
clear aud crystalline, and she executes with ap- 
parent ease scales running be: to the sharpest 

ks of the soprano range. Her floritures rival 
n brilliancy the roulades and trills of Parti, and 
remind one of the song of a bird on a spring 
morving... Musicians whose tastes have been 
formed listening to Macisran, Grist, and PER- | 
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SIAN! can not give their unqualified admiration 
to the ornate style of Mile. MursKa, whose hear- 
ers, in her brilliant discharges of high “runs,” 
lose sight of the theme on which they are em- 
broidered. Sum total: Mile. Mursxa is the re- 
alization of those wild German creations. to 
which the childish, elfish, capricious, and be- 
witching Undine belongs. 

—Miss Marta Huntey, an American girl, 
after a most successful début in Berlin, is gain- 
ing great fame in Belgium, both for her fine trag- 
ic acting and great musical talent. 

—Lord HaTHERLEY, the new Lord Chancellor 
of England, formerly Sir W. Page Woop, is an- 
other of the Chancellors who has gone into au- 
thorship out of his profession. He has just pro- 
duced a volume on the “Continuity of Scrip- 
ture.”’ For the last thirty-eight years this great 
lawyer and good man has been a regular Sunday- 
school teacher in the parish in Westminster, 
where he has resided all that time. 

—After an exile of nearly eight years General 
Joun C. BRECKINRIDGE has returned to his old 
home in Lexington, Kentucky, and proposes im- 
mediately to-resume the profession of the law. 

—Professor AGassiz believes in fish, and ad- 
vises the raising of that watery creature from an 
educational point of view. He maintains, with 
the obstinacy of a Dutchman, that the use of 
fish as an article of food strengthens the intel- 
lectual poe More than any other product 
it stimulates the faculties of the mind. In his 
view fish is not simply a luxury, it is a neces- 
sity of an advancing civilization. It promotes 
thought, is the best restorative for a weakened 
brain, is food for the intellectual functions, and 
aids the promotion ofa higher culture. So be- 
lieves the old gentleman. 

—Before General Kipatricx left Chili he 
took to wife a niece of the Archbishop of that 
country. She is also niece of the Secretary of 
War, and is said to be notable for personal beau- 
ty. At the Inauguration ball she wore a dress 
of crimson satin, trimmed with lace and crys- 
tals, a magnificent necklace and tiara of dia- 
monds. 

—Although Governor FisH is only sixty years 
of age, he once mentioned to the writer of this 
paragraph that he remembered the time when a 
bear (or wolf, we forget which) was hunted and 
killed within a stone’s-throw of the ground on 
which now stands his fine mansion, corner of 
Second Avenue and Seventeenth Street. 

—The Rev. Henry Warp BrEecHER has no 
idea, we presume, of resigning his present con- 
spicuous position for the purpose of accepting 
a call to Montreal; because, as some irreverent 
newspaper man has said: ‘* There is, doubtless, a 
well-written obituary notice of the distinguished 
gentleman in every well-regulated newspaper of- 
fice in the country, and they all locate him at 
Plymouth Church. It’s not likely that he would 
go back on the press in any such way as this 
Montreal business would indicate.” 

—Mrs. Wiison (Miss Aucusta J. Evans) has 
been visited by a writing man of Charleston, 
South Carolina, who speaks of her as a tall, 
slender lady, with brown hair, a pale face, a 
rather long nose, and small eyes. Her fore- 
head is high, and her expression somewhat 

raye, but when she smiles her countenance 

hts up wonderfully, and becomes almost 
beautiful. .Mrs. Witson is now copying the 
manuscripts of a tw novel, for which she is 
said to have been offered fifteen thousand dol- 
lars by an enterprising New Yorker. 

—Odd, is it not, that the bulk of the property 
of the ex-King of HANovER, one of the most ar- 
istoératic old gentlemen who ever wielded scep- 
tre, and who hates things republican, should be 
in U. 8. Five-twenties ! 

—The little Crown Prince of Belgium left a 
little boy-will, bequeathing his toys to his sis- 
ters and some of his playmates. The royal fam- 
ily was deeply affected when it was read a few 
days after the burial of the Prince. 

—Of little ALrpE Topp the Abbé LiszT says 
that he prophesied for her a noble career when 
he listened to her excellent playing #s a little 
girl, adding: ‘* She is a pupil of Von B&Low; or 
rather Von BuLow does not make pupils, he 
makes masters, and ALiDE Topp is One.’ 

—The members of the royal family of Prussia 
are by no means an impecunious body, their ag- 
gregate wealth being set down at fifty million 
thalers. The old King spends his money very 
freely, and has saved little or nothing, but the 
Crown Prince is economical, and accumulating 
money yery rapidly. Prince CHARLEs and Prince 
FREDERICK CHARLES are spendthrifts, and have 
heavily mortgaged a portion of their estates. 
The Queen Dowager is believed to have saved 
several millions of dollars, but she is on such 
bad terms with the other members of the royal 
family that it is thought she will leave her. mon- 
ey to charitable institutions rather than to the 
King and her other relatives, 

—The Rey. Dr. InENa&us PRIME was one of 
the cleverest of ¢he speakers at the ‘Sons of 
Williams College” dinner, given a few days 
since at the Astor House, and on that account 
chosen to respond to the toast to “The La- 
dies.”” He started off in this cheery style: 

‘* Mr. President: Had you called upon me at 
this late hour to speak-on any other theme L 
might haye found an excuse for silence, but who 
of the sons of Williams would refuse to be the 
month-piece of the ladies? Not you nor I. 

“And we young men feel proud that you 
passed by those venerable fathers near you, and 
came among the younger graduates to find a la- 
dies’ man. 

“You and I, Mr. President, will always be elf- 
gible friends to this service; others around us 
grow old; we never. I have been thinking why 
it, is so, and my philosophy has suddenly run 
into rhyme: 

“O'er us (that is you and me), 

O'er us their wand the Graces qty wilt, 

And show in yqu a fair aid noble Field. 

Of me, whatever be the flight of time, 

They kindly say, 'He’s always in his Prime.’” 

Dr. Prime knows how to do this sort of thing 
as well as any gentleman in the country. 

—Mr. Hoar, the new Attorney-General, is 
made the subject of jocose rhyme by James 
RusseLL Lowe in the “Bigelow Papers.” 
He had been on a visit-to the “ Jedge’’ at his 
home in Concord, and says: 

“ An’ I've ben sence a-visitin’ the Jedge, 

Whose garding a with the river's edge, 

Where I’ve sot mo: ‘s lazy as the bream, 

Whose on'y business.is to head up-stream 

We call ‘em punkin seed), or else in chat 

Qiong ‘th the Jedge, who covers with his bat 

More wit an’ gumption an’ shrewd Yankee sense 

Tban there is mosses on an ole stone fence.” 
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Netted and Worsted Coyer. 21st, and 23d rounds are knitted like the 13th, but, instead of the six stitches, knit in the 










: : ; . te 15th round five, in the 17th four, in the 19th three, in the 21 i 2 
Tu1s is a new kind of work which may be used for covers, small rugs, mats, etc. pe onto. 5 ’ 4 e 21st two, and in the 23d one 
For making the cover shown in the illustration work a foundation in straight netting, and mare pe hes — completes a point. Repeat the 1st-24th rounds four times, so 
draw worsted threads through the meshes as seen in the engraving by alternately taking that the work counts five points. Knit a round like the Ist round, drop the working 






four threads on the needle and passing over two threads. ‘Three threads cover a mesh 
of the foundation; nine threads of the same color form a square of the design. 
Work across one way first, alternating with two colors of wool, leaving the ends 
of the threads to serve as fringe. ‘Then work the foundation in the opposite A 
direction, covering -the netting meshes that are still visible. In doing this 
work with two colors contrasting with each other and with the colors be- 


We the 18 stitches of the last round knit now as follows: seven times knit 3 stitches to- 


gether as 1 stitch, then twice knit 2 stitches as 1, knit 4, knit 2 together, knit 4, 











































twice knit 2 stitches as-1, seven times knit 3 stitches together as 1 stitch; then 
for the edging knit 3, purl 1, knit 9. In the following round, which is knitted 






fore used. In the iliustration the colors used are red, green, white, and ® over the entire row of stitches, begin the foundation. This is knitted with 
blue, while the cover is edged with black. A few additional threads \ < } ny on Se Ronee /Mhexraoe the pene we — = re: _ 13 

. sad i . " he fringe. ‘ / C " ind 3 manner already described, and the founda- 
must be tied in at the corners to complete the fringe . mS tion with the 27 middle stitches as follows: Ist round.— >* narrow 


Walnut-Shell Emery Cushion. 

Marteriats: the shell of a large walnut, muslin, violet 
silk, gold beads, narrow gold braid, emery, copal varnish. 

For making this emery cushion scrape the inside of 
a walnut-shell smooth, and varnish the outside with 
copal varnish after having made a little slit in the mid- 
dle of each long side of the shell. In one half of the 
shell glue a bag made of violet silk in the shape of the 
shell filled with emery, and ornamented in the manner 
shown by the illustration with gold braid and gold 


1, knit 1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 3, make 1. In this and the fol- 
mS lowing rounds always re- 
peat from *. The num- 
ber of stitches of the 
foundation must al- 
ways remain the 
same. 2d round.— 
Entirely plain. 
Work every. al- 
ternate round 
of the following 
rounds in the 
same manner. 










Watnut-SuHett Emery Cusnion.—Opren. 


Watnvur-Saett Emery Cusnion.—CLosep. 


8d round.— * make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together and draw 
the slipped stitch over, make 1, knit 5. 5th round.— 
* knit 3, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, narrow 1, make'l. 
7th round.—Knit 4, * make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together 
and draw the slipped stitch over, make 1, knit 5: 9th 
round.—Knit 2, * narrow 1, make 1, knit 3, make 1, 
narrow J, knit]. Now repeat from the 3d to the 9th 
rounds without changing the number of stitches till the 
edging on each side counts 15 points. ‘Then widen on 
each side of the foundation by making one stitch in 
every pattern row before the first and after the /ast 
stitch of the foundation. Of course the design of the 
foundation must not be disturbed by the widening. 
Continue in this manner till the edging 
on each side counts 231 points. This 
completes one half of the fanchon. 
Work the second half in the same 
manner as the first half, narrowing in 
the same proportion as it was widened. 
For the edging on the end of the sec- 
ond string knit on the end of the edg- 
ing on one side of the fanchon, having 
previously cast off the 13 stitches of 
the edging on the other side and the 
27 stitches of the foundation, 5 points 
in the same manner as at the begin- 
f) ning of the work, and cast off. The edging 
must then be joined to the end of the string 
and the edges of it sewed together. This com- 
letes the fanchon. Work a chain-stitch figure 
in the thick part of each point in the manner 
shown by the illustration. Split wool or silk 
may also. be used for knitting the fanchon. 
Trim in the manner shown by the illustration 
with bows of lilac satin ribbon. 


Crochet and Netted Fanchon. 

MATERIALS: gray zephyr wool, gray twist- 
ed wool, violet filoselle silk. 

The foundation of this fanchon is crocheted 
with gray zephyr wool, which is trimmed on the 
edge with a netted ruche of gray wool and vi- 
olet silk, and finished on the back with strings, 
which are netted with gray twisted wool and 
violet filoselle silk. ‘ Begin the fanchon with 
a foundation of 62 stitches for the back edge. 
Laying on a new thread work in the Ist 
round 1 se. (single crochet) in the 30th foun- 
Crocuet aAxp Netrep Fancuon. dation stitch, then 5 ch. (chain), and 1 sc. in 

the 32d foundation stitch, always counting 
from the beginning. 2d round.—1 sc. in the 28th foundation stitch, 3 ch., 1 sc. 
in the first sc. of the former round, 5 ch., 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. in the middle 
stitch of the chain-stitch scallop of the former round, 5 ch., 1 sc. in the last sc. 
of the former round, 3 ch., 1 sc. in the second following foundation stitch that is 
still free. 2d round,—1 sec. again in the 28th foundation stitch, 5 ch., 1 sc. in the 
middle stitch of the scallop made of 5 ch. (passing over the scallop made of 
3 ch.), 5 ch., 2 se. peace. by 5 ch. in the middle stitch of the following chain- 


beads. ‘The other side is lined so as to correspond 
with the cushion. ‘Then join the two parts of the 
shell on one long side by means of a violet silk rib- 
bon, which is run through the two slits and tied in a 
bow on the right side. Through the other slits run 
a ribbon six inches long; which is worked in button- 
hole stitch on the sides, and finished with a gold bead 
fringe on the ends. ‘The shell is opened and shut by 
means of the ribbon. 


Ribbon and Bead Necklace. 


Tus pretty necklace is of black or colored velvet 
ribbon one-fifth of an inch wide, and 
is ornamented with large cut crystal 
bugles edged with gold cord. The 
cross is of cut garnet beads edged with 
button-hole stitch in gold silk. In 
making the cross first form the outer 
frame-work of heavy silver! wire, the 
ends of which must be fastened to- 
gether. Then stretch four fine silver 
wires the whole length each way of 
the cross inside the frame-work, and 
fill up the space in the manner shown by the 
itiustration with beads strung on silk, in doing 
which run the thread alternately under and 
over the stretched wire. In the middle of the 
Gross stretch two diagonal stitches of gold 
thread, and fasten on a crystal bugle 
with button-hole stitch of gold threed. The 
wire which forms the frame-work, as well as 
the ring by which the cross is fastened to the 
ribbon, is also worked with button-hole stitch 
in gold thread. 


Knitted Fanchon. 


Tuts fanchon is knitted with fine white 
yarn in backward and forward rounds, both 
foundation ‘and edging together, only on the 
ends of the sash ends the edging is worked 
separately. Begin on one of the strings with 
the edging, which is worked crosswise ; make 
for this a foundation of 13 stitches, and work : 
Ist round.-—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
knit 1, make 1, knit 3, narrow 1, make 2, 
narrow 1, knit 1. 2d round.—Slip 1, knit 2, 
purl 1. (The second knitted stitch and the 
purled stitch are knitted in the two made " 
stitches of the former round.) The remain- KnitreD Faxcuon. 
ing stitches are knitted. Every alternate one 
of the following rounds is kuitted like the second round, and will not be 
mentioned again. 3d round.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 4, narrow 1, make 2, narrow 1, knit1. The 5th, 7th, 9th, and 11th rounds 
are knitted like the 3d, but, instead of four stitches, knit in the 5th round five, 
in the 7th round six, in the 9th round seven, and in the 11th round eight 
stiches. 13th round.—Slip 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, make 1, 


NetreD anD WorsTeD Coven. 


Rippon AND Bead NECKLACE. 





narrow 1, knit 6, narrow 1, make 2, narrow i, knit 1. The 15th, 17th, 19th, Lapy’s Crocuer Suoutper Srrars. stitch scallop, 5 ch., 1 sc. in the middle stitch of the following chain-stitch scal- 
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lop, 5 ch., 1 se. in the middle stitch of the following 
chain-stitch scallop of the former round, 5 ch. (passing 
over one chain-stitch scallop), | sc. in the foundation 
stitch in which the last sc. of the former round was 
crocheted. 4th round.—1 sc. in the 25th foundation 
stitch, 4 ch., 1 se. in the middle stitch of the follow- 
ing chain-stitch seallop of the former round, 2 ch., 
1 sc, in the middle stitch of the following chain-stitch 
scallop, twice alternate- 
ly 3 ch., 1 se. in the 
middle stitch of the fol- 
lowing chain-stitch scal- 
lop, 2 ch., 1 se. in the 
middle stitch of the fol- 
lowing chain-stitch scal- 
lop, 4 ch., 1 se. in the 
2d following of the still 
free foundation stitch- 
es. 5th round (looped 
round).—First crochet 


and forward, four rounds, then on each side of this 
round another round with violet silk. Box-pleat this 
strip along the middle, and stitch the outer edges to- 
gether so as to form the rosette pleats. Sew this 
ruche on the edge in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. A second ruche only six inches long is sewed 
on the middle of the front in order to make it fuller. 
For the strings, which 
are worked togeth- 
er, make with gray 
twisted wool, over a 
netting mesh three- 
fifths of an inch 
in circumference, a 
foundation of 110 
stitches, and work 
backward and for- 
ward on this 21 
rounds. Edge with 
the following lace, 
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1 sc. in the first stitch Mat with Foor Murrs netted of violet silk : 


of the former round, then lay on an inch wide Ist round.—Over the same mesh in every 2d 


fringe mesh in such a manner that it is of the 
same height as the stitches of the former round, 
put the working thread once around it, 
crochet 1 sl. (slip stitch) in the following 
stitch of the former round, wind the 
working thread again_around the mesh, 
crochet | sl. in the following stitch of the 
former round, and continue in this man- 
ner to the end of the round. Inthe 6th 


following stitch five stitches (six knots). 2d 
round.—Over a somewhat finer mesh work one 
knot in each of the five stitches of the former 
round; the joining stitch after the five stitches 
remains unnoticed. 3d and 4th rounds. —Over 
the fine mesh, in each stitch of the former 
round one knot; the joining stitches again re- 
main unnoticed. 5th round.—Over the larger 
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rig. 2.—Ficure on Lace. 


netting mesh one knot in 
each stitch of the former 
round; the joining stitches 
remain unnoticed. 6th 


round work, first, 1 se. in 
the 2lst foundation stitch, 
then 1 sl. in each loop on 
the fringe mesh ; this chain- 


: last) round. —Over the fine 
Crocnet Curtain Banp. stitch round must, however ( t) rar } hread 
Sais caked née 4 : mesh, winding the threa Fig. 1.—Crocner axp Kxorrep 
e loosely worked. At the Fig. 2.—Manner or Maxixe Loopep Srranp twice around it, however, pay dae 


end of the round crochet 1 sc. in the 4th following foundation stitch, For Curtain Banp.—Futt Size. Curtain Banp. 
and draw the mesh out of the loops. 7th round.—1 se. in the 18th 
foundation stitch, 2 ch., 1 sc. in the first sc. of the former round, 5 ch., 
1 sc. in each of the following three stitches of the former round, after 
each sc. 5 ch., then four times alternately 1 sc. in every second 
following of the next eight stitches of the former round, after each 
se. 5 ch,, 1 sc, in the same stitch in which the former sc. was 
crocheted. ‘The middle chain-stitch scallop is now fin- 
ished, and the second half of the round must be worked 
to match the first. At the end of the round crochet 
1 se. in the third following still free foundation 
stitch. 8th round.—l1 sc. in the foundation stitch 
in which the first sc. of the former round 
was crocheted, then 5 ch., and 1 sc. in 
the middle stitch of each chain-stitch 
scallop of the former round; in the 
middle chain-stitch scallop of the 
former round, however, work 2 
sc. separated by 5 ch, Cro- 
chet the last sc. in the foun- 
dation stitch in which the 
last sc. of the former 
round was crocheted. 
9th round.—1 se. in 
the 15th foundation 
stitch, 2 ch., then al- 
ways 1 se. in the 
middle stitch of 
each chain - stitch 
seallop of the for- 
mer round, after 
each se. 2 ch.; 
but before and af- 
ter the sc. which 
was crocheted in 
the middle scal- 
lop of the former 
round work al- 
ways 3 ch. At 
the end of the 
round work 1 se. 
in the 3d follow- 
ing foundation 
stitch. 10th and 
llth rounds like 
the 5th and 6th 
rounds ; inthe 11th 
round work the first 
sc. in the 11th foun- 
dation stitch, the last 
se. in the 4th follow- 
ing still free foundation 
stitch. The 12th round 
consists, like the 7th round, 
of chain-stitch scallops; in 
this crochet the first sc. in the 
8th foundation stitch, and the last 

sc. in the 3d following still free 
foundation stitch; with the chain- 
stitch scallop pass over two stitches of 
the former round; in the middle stitch 
of the middle scallop of the former round 
crochet, however, 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. 
The 13th-16th rounds are like the 8th-1ith 
rounds; in the 14th round, however, crochet 
the first:se. in the 5th foundation stitch, and the last 
sc, in the. 3d followipg still free foundation stitch at 
the end of the round; in the 16th round the first and 
last se. are worked in the first and last foundation stitches. 
Then work all around the foundation alternately 1 de. (double 
crochet), 1 ch., passing over one stitch. In working this round fasten in 
the surplus ends of thread. For the netted ruche on the edges make of 
gray zephyr wool, over a netting mesh three-fifths of an inch in circum- 


one knot in each stitch of 
the former round ; the join- 
ing stitches again remain unnoticed. This completes the strings, which 
are now sewed on the back of the fanchon, and are fastened under the 
chin by a netted rosette of gray wool and violet silk. . See illustration. 


Lady’s Crochet Shoulder Straps. 
See illustration on page 212. 

TueseE shoulder straps are designed to support 
the weight of the under-skirts, and are buttoned ch 
the belt. The model is crocheted of white 

knitting-cotton. Make, first, a foundg- 
tion for the strap. ‘The illustration, 
which is for a medium-sized person, 

is thirty-two inches long. Knit 
firmly, so as to leave as little 
chance as possible for stretch- 
ing. Lay the foundation to- 
gether in such a manner 
that the part designed for 

the back shall be two 
inches longer than that 
designed for the front, 
and crochet on the 20 
stitches each side of 
the thus designated 
middle stitches of 
the foundation one 
round sc. (single 
crochet). Each 
following round 
of se. is length 

ened from 18 

to 20 stitches, 

which are cro 
cheted on the 
still free stitches 
of the founda 
tion. In work 
ing the 3d round 
of se., however, 
work raised dou- 
ble crochet, which 
form the design of 
the straps. As far 
as the beginning of 
the first round of 
se. crochet sc., then 
around the front vein 
of the stitch of the 3d 
se. of the Ist round 1 
de. (double crochet), 
passing over the second 
round of de. with it; re- 

peat the de. after every 5 
sc. In the 4th round of sc. 
these raised de. are crocheted 

in the corresponding veins of the 
stitches of the sc. of the 2d round, 
but they must be worked so that, cor- 

responding to the de. of the former 
round, only one space of 5 sc. separates 
the design figures; besides this, the de. of 
every following round bend one stitch forward 
—in the right half of the strap toward the 
right, and in the left half toward the left. At 
each side of the middle de. of the former round work 
1 de. so that it shall make a triangle. Continue to 
crochet in this manner. The rounds on the back, however, 
must be lengthened somewhat more, so that all the founda- 
tion stitches shall be used up in the 9th round. Then crochet three 
rounds in the same design over the whole number of stitches, which makes half 
the width of the strap. Now work the other half in 12 more rounds, working 


ference, a foundation of the requisite length, and work on this, backward Kyirrep Founpation ror Cap, Cover, ETc. the button-holes in the first of them, and work the rounds to correspond to the 
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first half, narrowing where it was widened. 
When finished, edge with a round of chain-stitch 
scallops each of 5 ch., 1 sc., passing over three 
stitches with every 5 ch. On every chain-stitch 
seallop then crochet 5 sc. The second strap is 
made in the same manner. ‘The belt is fastened 
in front. Make a foundation corresponding to 
the size of the wearer's waist, and crochet 16 
rounds sc., in doing which form a square design 
with the raised de. On one end make two but- 
ton-holes in the 8th round. Crochet an edge 
like that on the straps, and sew on the buttons. 


Embroidery Pattern for Muslin Dresses, 
Curtains, etc. 


See illustration on page 212. 


Tas embroidery is worked in satin and half-polka 
stitch on wash lace, which has been laid en muslin. 
The surplus muslin ie cut away after the embroidery 
is finished. It serves as insertion for dresses, and 
border for covers and curtains. 


Mat with Foot Muffs. 
See iastrations on page 213. 


Tas mat is useful and tty. It consists of four 
muffs, which are on a circular piece in the 
manner shown by-tae illustration. The mat, which 
is 32 inches in diameter, is of brown woolen reps lined 
with brown linen over a foundation of heavy te- 
board, and trimmed on the edge with a strip of far an 
inch and a half wide and coarse brown worsted fringe. 
The muffs are of brown woolen reps, wadded and 
lined, and quilted in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. For each muff cut two semicircular pieces of 
stuff % inches long on the straightside. Having quilt- 
sew the pieces together along the 

the seam lies within. Then trim 
the outside in the manner shown, and line with a 
lining knitted of brown wool in looped crochet stitch 
used for Helgolander Hood, ‘# Bazar, Vol. 1., 
‘I with a few strips, after 
mat in the manner shown 


worsted cord. 


Two Figures on Lace. 
See illustration on page 214. 


aro suitable for curtains, covers, lin- 
nant. according to whether they are work- 
ed ou fine or coarse lace. we ge is worked with twist 
or enameled cotton. Fig. 2 is worked in quilting 
stitch, as is plainly seen on the pattern. In repeating 
the figures care must be taken to alternate them. 


Walnut-Shell Pin Receiver. 
See illustration on page 213. 
Tux half of a walout-shell for this receiver 


is carefull — out on the 
inside vom | outside with copal varnish. The frame- 


beads: the wire is brought through 
double wire of the hoop, and is twisted on the under 
side and bent over inside the shell on the upper side, 
by which means a complete frame-work is formed. 


Crochet Curtain Band. 
See illustration on page 213. 


Eacu tassel of this curtain band consists of one 
ta and several smaller crocheted buds. For each 
of the small buds crochet of fine tatting cotton as fol- 
jows: Make a foundation of 15 stitches, and crochet 
backward on these, passing over the first five, 10 sc. 
(single crochet). Then turn the work, and crochet 
2 ch. (chain),.which serve as 1 dc. (double crochet), 
then 1 de, un each ec. ; on the next chain-stitch scal- 
., and farther, 1 dc. on each stitch 
f the foundation. Now turn the 
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it must be so narro to 

point. On the Ya of the cup crochet a double row 
the stem, which is done by working 

80 ch. and one round of sc. backward on this. 

worked the requisite — of buds sew 


. rounds. 
Work a stem four inches long, which must be fastened 
in one end of the cord. The the 


Crochet and Knitted Curtain Band. 
See illustration on page 213. 


Eaou tassel of this curtain band consists of five 
looped strands each five and a half inches long, which 
are worked in the manner shown by Fig. 2. It 


double thread of kni 


i 


after which knot over four of the double threads te 
form the head of the tassel. (The fifth double thread 
must lie in the middle of the ethers.) In doing this 
fasten the working thread where the doubie threads 
are joined, wind first double thread, run the nee- 
die under the next double thread, wind this also, and 
continue in this manner in the round till the four 
double threads are closely covered ; the under of 
the bead of the tassel] must be larger round the 
paved eros Now fasten the working thread and cro- 


during the 
Mag hae ete toe rc andes 
es 0} e 
fits aeamtesare nea 


Knitted Foundation for Cap, Cover, etc. 
See illustration on page 213. 
foundation is knitted of fine cotton. The mid- 


parts are 
hown by the 
is a benducn cb aiabkenieintetein comes, 








éth round.—Alternately knit 1, make 1. 7th round 
entirely plain. A plain round follows every pattern 
round, therefore we need not.mention it . Sth 


From * repeat in the y, 

make 1, knit 1. In the following rounds it will be 
understood that the stitches must be from * ; 
it will not therefo tioned again. 10th round. 
—» make 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, 12th round,— 
* make 1, knit 8, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, 
14th round.—* make 1, knit 5, 





t 7, make 1, narrow 1, 

h, 20th, 22d, 
and 24th rounds are knitted like the — that 
the number of plain stitches in the close part 
of the design figures is increased by two stitches in 
every pattern row, so that in the 24th round there are 
always 15 stitches between the made stitches at each 
side. 26th round.—»* make 1, knit 6, narrow 1, make 
1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 6, make 1, narrow 1, 
knit 1, narrow 1. 2th round.—* make 1, knit 6, 
narrow 1, make 1, knit 3, make 1, narrow 1, knit 6, 
make 1, narrow 1, knit 1. 80th round.—¥* knit 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, knit 6, make 1, knit 3 together, 
make 1, knit 6, narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, nar- 
row 1,make 1. 32d round.—* narrow 1, make 1, nar- 
row 1, knit 13, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, 
knit 8, make 1. round.—* narrow 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, knit 11, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 
1, knit 5, make 1. 36th round.—x narrow 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, knit 9, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, 
knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 1, narrow 1, make 
knit 1, make 1. 38th round.—* narrow 1, 
narrow 1, knit 7, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 
knit 3, make 1, knit 3 together, make 1, knit 3, make 1. 
40th round.—* narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 
narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, 
knit 2, narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
knit 2, make 1, knit 1, make 1. 424 round.—* nar- 
row 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 3, narrow 1, make 1, 
narrow 1, make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 3 together, 
make 1, knit 3, make 1, knit 3 together, make 1, knit 3, 
make 1. 44th round.—* narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
knit 1, narrew 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, knit 3, 
narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 3, 
make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 5,make 1. 45th and 46th 
rounds are entirely plain, after which cast off. 

For the lace, which is knitted backward and for- 
ward, make a foundation of 22 stitches and knit as 
follows: 1st round,—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, 
make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 4, narrow 1, 
make 1, knit 2, narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 
3 r. 2d round.—Slip 1, make 1, knit 3, make 1, 
narrow 1, knit 2, make 1, narrow 1, knit 11. 3d round. 
—Slip 1, knit 9, narrow 1, make 1, knit 2, narrow 1, 
make 1, knit 5, make 1, knit 1. 4th round.—Slip 1, 
make 1, knit 7, make 1, narrow 1, knit 2, make 1, nar- 
row 1, knit 9. 5th round.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, nar- 
row 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, narrow 1, narrow 1, 
make 1, knit 2, narrow 1, make 1, knit 9, make 1, 
knit 1. 6th round.—Narrow 1 (im doing which knit 
stitch and made stitch ether), make 1, narrow 1, 
knit 5, narrow 1, make 1, knit 2, narrow 1, make 1, 
knit 10. Tth round.—Slip 1, knit 10, make 1, narrow 1, 

make 1, narrow 1, knit 8, narrow 1, make 1, 


Perrot 


row 1, make 1, knit 2;narrow 1, make 1, knit 12° 9th 
round.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, narrow 1, make 1, nar- 
row 1, make 1, narrow 1, knit 5, make 1, narrow 1 
knit 2, make 1, knit 3 ether, make 1, narrow 1. 
10th round.—Narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2, 
narrow 1, make 1, knit 14. 
11, narrow 1, make 1, knit 2, narrow 1, make 1, knit 1, 


length, sew the foundation stitches to the stitches 
round without 


to the 
ing the lace in slightly go as to prevent its stretching 
onthe , work the figures with rather 





hatch-Tye have turned round to openly stare or 
furtively glance at Jack Graysfield? Poor Jack! 
he did not quite know where to look. Farmer 
Graysfield’s seat, which was in the chancel, could 
be seen from any part of the church; and right 
opposite sat the rector’s servants, instead of the 


_wife and sons and daughters, who would no doubt 


have filled the pew had he not had a disappoint- 
ment early in life. Jack felt his omen ealieng 
face growing scarlet; and his feelings were not 
at all improved by hearing his mother give an 
audible sigh, and his fathey a suppressed chuckle, 
as though he said, ‘* Now for it, my lad.” 
Well, Jack felt that if he locked down every 
body would think he was ashamed of what he 
had done; and though he was as as could 
be that he had pained his mother and angered 
his father, he wasn’t going to hang his head be- 
fore every body. So he set his mouth firm, sat 
bolt upright, and stared round the little church 
in rather a defiant manner, until, at length, his 
eves fell upor a pew very near the door. In it 
there was a wi -beaten old man, with white 
hair and a scar over his eye, which made him 
look very fierce; and by his side sat the pretti- 
est dark. , Tosy-cheeked little maiden in the 


winning, because Jack saw, or thought he saw, 
an effort to keep’ down the tears which would 
come into her eyes at the thought of his going to 
sea. ) 

¥es, that going’ to sea was the cause of all the 
disturbance. Jack Graysfield had made up his 


they would return again to falfill the old erb, 
‘*He that is born to aia be 
drowned.” But that 
farmer in Balhateh-Tye, or for miles round, who 
would soon have a basket-fortune in the continu- 
ally dropping legacies of maiden aunts and bache- 
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lor cousins, should go roaming in foreign lands, 

and tpeaiere ing = an drowned, was 

not to be permitted. ‘ to be 
teed. ought 


of himself for filjing the boy's head with 
D ng y 
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The contention had first begun two years ago, 
when Jack was sixteen. At that time he had 
begged his father to-let him go one voyage, and 
then, if he didn’t like it, he could return and 
settle down to farming. But Mr. Graysfield 
would not listen to this; he flew into a violent 
rage, and declared that he would horsewhip Jack, 
never speak to him again, and cut him off with 
a shilling. All this seeming to have no more 
effect than idle threats generally have, he tried a 
more powerful argument. Jack’s going to sea, 
he urged, would kill his mother, and he would 
never see either father or mother again, for the 
old man would soon follow his wife when he had 
nothing to live for. Mr. Graysfield went on in 
this way until the lad at last consented to try and 
overcome his passion for a sailor's life, and said 
that he would not even speak of it for two years ; 
but that if, at the end of that time, the wish was 
still strong upon him, his father must let him go, 
lest he should do no good at home, and perhaps 
bring disgrace upon a name which for genera- 
tions had been held in honor by the whole county. 


Tl, 


And now the two years had The time 
had dragged slowly with Jack, although it had 
flown so swiftly with Mr. and Mrs. Graysfield 
that they were completely staggered when, a 
week ago, Jack had somewhat abruptly informed 
them that, come what might, he could not stay 
and spend all his life in Bulhatch-Tye, His 
heart, he owned, ached sorely at leaving them, 
but he hoped they would let him try the sea, and 
not think too much of what might seem his want 
of love for them. 

Of course, Mrs. Graysfield’s tears began to 
flow, and the farmer was in a worse rage than 
ever. He used such threats, and said such Sneer- 
ing and bitter things to his son, that though Jack 
remained silent, as he had determined, Mrs. 
Graysfield could not do so; but, woman-like, 
dried her tears, and entered upon such a defense 
of her boy’s character and spirit that the farmer 
was completely discomfited, and was at last 
obliged sulkily to say that Jack might go if he 
liked, but, as his consent wasn’t needed, he 
shouldn't trouble himself any further; and though 
he'd no wish to k in the spirit of prophecy, 
Jack would rue the day he left Matching Farm, 
and his mother might wish she hadn't been quite 
so ready with her tongue. 

Although matters were thus far settled, Mrs. 
Graysfield was not minded to give in. She was 
still determined to leave no stone unturned to in- 
duce Jack to give up his idea. She went to all 
their friends and relations, and begged them to 
write him persuasive letters. Jack was over- 
powered by heart-rending epistles from aunts 
and cousins and sincere ‘‘ well-wishers.” But 
what were all these missives in comparison with 
the letter he received one morning from Cousin 


never yet given Jack her opinion of old Ned 
Leng and his daughter ; but if the last arrow left 
missed its aim, then she would spare them no 

. ‘Thus resolved, she went to the rector 
(than whom an easier, kinder-hearted man never 
dozed away his existence in a remote country 
parish), and begged him with much earnestness, 
and as a special favor to herself and her husband, 
to preach such a sermon next Sunday afternoon 
as would go home to her boy's heart, and would 
not spare those she looked ‘upon as being the 
cause of all her troubles. 


Ill. 


Mr. Littleton was not a little perplexed as to 
what he ought to do, and still more so as to what 
he could possibly say in event of his consenting. 
He had never said “* No” to any body in his life 
—the word being very familiar to his ears, but a 
complete stranger to his tongue. How could he 
refuse Mrs. Graysfield, she was such a good creat- 
are? She made the best ‘* ginger tickle” in the 
county, and was always sending him cream 
cheeses and game pies. 

** Well, well, Mrs. Graysfield,” he said, wist- 
fully, ‘‘ Ill see what can be done.” 

**Oh, thank you, Sir; I shall take care that 
all my family are present ;” and then she rose to 
take her departure. 

“TI don’t promise much,” said Mr. Littleton, 
**but I'll do my best, Mrs. Graysfield; I'll do 
my best.” 

** Then, Sir, I'm sure, unless his heart’s turned 
to adamantine stone, hell be touched by your 
feeling words.” 

At this the good woman bowed herself out, 
and left the poor rector to fidget and worry as to 
what he should say, until it was quite late on 
Saturday afternoon. He had scarcely sat down 
earnestly to work when he was interrupted by a 
friend; and on this friend proposing to stay to 
dinner, the rector could not summon up courage 
to say that he was engaged. The consequence 
was that ten o'clock found him very tired and 
sleepy, trying to lash himself into a rage with 
young Jack Graysfield, and all who had any 
thing to do with his having to write this philip- 


pic. 

Every body said afterward that Mr. Littleton 
quite surpassed himself, and that, even although 
it had been a funeral sermon, the discourse could 
not have been more impressive. They could 
easily see that; for notwithstanding Jack and 
the Sol hol their heads so high they 
were completely taken aback by the rector. But 
the preacher knowing nothing of all this praise, 
walked home in a very dissatisfied frame of mind, 
his. tender conscietice uvbraiding him for having 





been over-severe with persons whom he did not 
know. Perhaps he had caused = to them, 
and to his favorite Jack Graysfield. But both 
parson and people were very far out in their cal- 
culations and surmises. Beyond the text, and 


-an occasional sentence, at which Jack ‘pulled ° 


himself together,” as old Leng would have said, 
denunciations, rebukes, and appeals were com- 
pletely lost upon him. And I doubt very much 
whether Jack’s reflections did not prove far more 
conducive to his spiritual welfare than a grave 
attention to every word of that memorable dis- 
course. 

His mind and fancy were busy enough all the 
time the rector was speaking. He was onl 
eighteen, and he was going out into the weak 
which to him hitherto had been Bulhatch-T'ye— 
going to leave all his friends and dear associa- 
tions. Why, every body in the village knew him, 
and all about him; and there wasn’t a single 
man, woman, or child in the church that after- 
noon but he could tell their names and histories. 
Oh! how often he should think of them as sit- 
ting in church—the doors wide open, affording a 
glimpse of the splendid avenue of elms, each tree 
of which seemed bending down to try and listen 
to the parson’s voice! And then the coming out 
and the shaking hands with every body, and the 
accustomed walk as far as the mill with Mr. 
Leng and Katie. Would Katie be true to him? 
He could-not help questioning himself. He was 
too young to speak to his father, but there was 
something in his heart that rose up and cast all 
doubt away. Before he had time to think any 
more the congregation were standing up, the 
rector had pronounced the blessing, and Jack's 
head was bowed down as he sent up perhaps the 
most earnest prayer he had ever uttered, that 
God would bless and take care of Katie, and his 
father and mother, and Mr. Littleton, and every 
body whom he loved, that they might all meet 
again. 

IV. 


Bulhatch Mill stood at the top of Friar's Lane, 
and half-way down it was the cottage in which 
old Ned Leng and his daughter Katie lived.” Bul- 
hatch-Tye was Ned Leng’s native village, which 
in youth he had seemingly loved so little that he 
had run away from it to go to sea. But when 
he was nearly fifty he suddenly reappeared one 
day, saying that his prayer for many a year had 
been that he might lay his bones in Bulhatch 
church-yard. He appeared to think that time 
ought to have stood still in his rustic home while 
he was away; and he listened with a blank face 
as he was told that’ many of his old playmates 
had already taken possession of their ‘‘ narrow 
cell,” while others had left the place, and some 
had forgotten him altogether. Still Jane Walters 
was alive, and to her he could show the lock of 
hair which her sister Kate (now dead and gone) 
had given to him at parting. As she was a wid- 
ow in delicate health, and not able to get the 
comforts she needed, Ned asked her, for her sis- 
ter's sake, to marry him. She consented, and 
for twelve months she seemed stronger, but after 
little Katie’s birth she slowly faded away. The 
old sailor was thus left with his baby charge, 
which he seemed to regard as a gift from God, 
who had answered his prayer in his own way; 
for now there was a Katie Leng after all. 

Ned soon became very popular in the village, 
especially with the youngsters, and with Jack 
Graysfield above all. He carved out models of 
boats for him, and rigged a cutter that would 
sail well no matter how the wind blew. He 
taught the lad to sing sea songs; and in the 
long winter evenings he would amuse the young- 
sters by telling stories, as he sat in his big chair 
puffing his pipe, Katie on her little stool between 
his knees, and Jack opposite, drinking in every 
word he said. Best of all was it when, with the 
whole enthusiasm of his nature, he recited how 
he had served on board the Victory, had borne 
part in the battle of Trafalgar, dilating with ut- 
most vividness on the minutest details, until, 
sinking his voice and reverently lifting from his 
head the old cap he always wore, he told how he 
saw the great conquerer fall, ‘‘the like of whoin 
no mortal eye would ever see again.” 

Mrs. Graysfield often asked Mr. Leng and 
Katie to Matching Farm. She felt grateful to 
them for amusing and interesting her son as they 
did, little dreaming that the boy was imbibing a 
taste for adventure, and developing a desire to 
go and see foreign climes. Long before Farmer 
Graysfield or his wife knew aught of the mis- 
chief growing in their son’s head, Jack had made 
up his mind on two points. He would go to sea, 
and he would marry Katie Leng. Now, if any 
thing could have been more opposed to his pa- 
rents’ wishes than going to sea, it was that he 
should marry Katie. True, she might be the 
prettiest girl in the county, but that was not’ to 
the point. ‘The Graysfields had always married 
cousins, and there was a cousin growing up for 
Jack now. And with this cousin there was land 
adjoining Matching, and money enough to set 
them up at once if they pleased. No sooner, 
then, did all this burst upon Mrs. Graysfield 
than, as she said, she saw through the whole 
thing. ‘That wicked old man and his artful girl 
had laid a cunning trap for her unsuspecting boy. 
But she would beat them, if any body could. 
The first effort at opposition had failed, it is 
trne; for, notwithstanding the sermon, Jack was 
not to be turned from his purpose; but they 
would not forget to revenge themselves on the 
Lengs. During the next six months, accord- 
ingly, poor Katie had had to put up with many 
a bitter slight and petty jealousy. The whole 
society of Bulhatch-Tye were either aunts, or sis- 


ters, or cousins to the Graysfields, in degree near 
or farther removed, and were up in arms against 
these leaders of children from the path of filial 
duty. 

As nothing could be said against a girl whose 
| sole-care seemed to be to make her old father 
happy, these annoyances had to be confined to 
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excluding her from summer parties, and taking 
little notice of her at such gatherings as*the rec- 
tor’s harvest feast. 

‘*Never mind, my girl,” the old man would 
say, When Katie had been wounded by some spite- 
ful dart; *‘ somebody will come home from sea 
who'll put it all straight.” 

‘+Oh, I don’t know, father. Sometimes I 
think, now every body's turned so against me, 
whether Jack will be the same.” 

“* Jack change!” exclaimed her father; ‘‘ not 
he. What does the words of his favorite song 
say?” And at this point the voice, which now 
began to quiver a little, would give out— 


‘**Change as ye list, ye winds, my heart shali be 
The nithfal compass that still points to thee.” 


Take ye no notice, and it ‘ll all blow over, Katie. 
It’s only women’s ways, my dear; they don’t mean 
nothing.” 

Vv. 

Perhaps it would have all blown over, had not 
a circumstance just then occurred which seemed 
far enough from being likely to affect the Lengs in 
any way. ‘This was the return of Mrs. Knighton 
and her son to Friarswell Park. Mrs. Knighton 
was the grand lady of the place, and her son 
(who was jast about to come of age) was the 
owner of Friarswell. Mrs. Knighton had been 
left a widow when Reginald was about three 
years old. Stricken with grief at the loss of 
her husband, she withdrew from all society, and 
shut herself up at Friarswell, announcing her in- 
tention to devote herself entirely to her son. She 
would hardly let the boy out of her sight; she 
would not send him to school; by all kinds of 
indulgence she fostered his shyness, until, at 
eighteen, the poor lad was as timid and sensi- 
tive as a girl, and wholly unfitted to fill the posi- 
tion to which he was born. 

Mrs. Knighton had suddenly opened her eyes 
to this fact, and, hoping to overcome in one year 
the work of the eighteen preceding ones, she had 
taken Reginald abroad, in company with an in- 
valid bachelor friend and an elderly maiden sis- 
ter, and was much surprised as well as annoyed 
to find that he returned to Friarswell very much 
the same as he left it. 

Very soon, however, a change became notice- 
able in him. After going three Sundays to 
church, both morning and afternoon, he con- 
ceived a yiolent fancy for rambling about the 
place alone, particularly in the fields behind Fri- 
ar's Lane. Mrs. Knighton, I believe, might have 
speculated on the cause of this new whim for a 
whole year without coming near the truth. Poor 
Reginald had fallen desperately in love with that 
‘dreadfully artful Katie Leng.” 

Of course, he had no difficulty in seeing her. 
He had been accustomed to talk to old Ned all 
his life; and as for Katie, she was quite innocent 
of any suspicion that she was the attraction which 
drew the young master so frequently to the cot 
tage and made him stay so long. She certainly 
wished that he would not join her when she 
chanced to meet him in the village, for he had 
nothing to say except how glad he was to get 
home again, and that he should be of age next 
moath, and then could do whatever he pleased. 

But though Katie was blind, her neighbors 
were not. The mail that carried to Jack one 
cf her loving letters, with three tiny kisses 
dropped in wax outside, also bore two or three 
family epistles, full of varied details as to the sad 
way in which Katie Leng was going on. ‘They'd 
always thought her flighty, but had held their 
tongues. But now shed forced people to speak 
by her boldness in walking every evening with 
the young squire, who was never out of the cot 
tage. 

Jack looked rather glum as he read that part 
of his mother’s note where she hoped he would 
‘*never take any more notice of such a wicked, 
pert girl, or think of her.” He tore up the other 
virtuously indignant epistles, and then re-read 
his love-letter, afterward kissing it a dozen 





times, and wishing he was only home to show | 


them that all the squires in the world couldn't 
shake his faith in Katie. 
Vi. 

Now, all this could not go on very long with- 
out some echo of it reaching Mrs. Knighton’s 
ears. When she heard that her Reginald was 
always walking about with old Leng’s daughter, 
she could not believe it. She scorned the very 
idea; her Reginald, her ‘‘ sensitive, proud boy” 
make a companion of an old sailor and his un- 
educated daughter! Impossible. But when, 
day after day, with strained eyes she watched 
him go away in the one direction, and when her 
heart ached to see him return one evening in such 
hopeless dejection that she could not get a word 
from him, she could bear it no longer. So when 
he came to say ‘‘ Good-night,” she told him all 
she had heard, and asked him what he had to 
say. He stood for a moment irresolute, and 
then blurted out : 

**T love her with all my heart; and if she won't 
marry me, I shall die, mother!” 

Was she in her senses? A Knighton marry a 
vulgar village girl! 

‘* Reginald,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ do you dare in- 
sult me by saying that a son of mine would ever 
ask a low-born woman to be his wife, and take 
my place as mistress of Friarswell ?” 

“* Katie Leng is no low-born woman,” he an- 
swered, defiantly, ‘‘ and I have asked her to be 
my wife; and she—she says she will not have 
me; but I will marry her yet.” 


Before his mother could find words to speak | 


her wrath he had left her alone to pace the room 
in bitter self-reproach that she had not listened 
to those who had begged her to let her boy be 
brought up as others were, so that he might be 
fitted for the position he was to fill. 

Wearily passed the night ; and early the next 
day Mrs. Knighton Knocked at the door of the 
cottage in Friar’s Lane, She found Katie alone, 





and at onee. began im « hard, cold voice, to tell | favorite. so thab*nobody who looked down upon 


her tale of the village gossip—how she had uot 
believed any thing against a girl whom she al- 
ways thought well of; ‘‘but,” she added, ‘I can 
shut my ears no longer, and before I speak again 
to my son I wish to know if you can defend your 
reputation in any way.” 

Before that word was spoken Katie had been 
thinking how she could best screen the young 
squire’s foolishness; but now, Mrs. Knighton 
herself could not have walked more proudly 
than did Katie Leng to her little old-fashioned 
work-box. ‘Taking from it two letters, she put 
them before the lady without saying a word. 
One (which had been received to. morning) 
was a passionate appeal from Reginald, beg- 
ging her to costae what she bad said, and 
promising to marry her the very day after he 
came of age, adding that he wonld declare it at 
once or keep it secret, as she pleasetl, since he 
cared for nothing in the world but her love. The 
other (which was all ready to send off) was Ka- 
tie’s answer—a letter any girk might have been 
proud of, though poor Katie blushed scarlet as 
Mrs. Knighton, with a face blanched by the pain 
caused by reading her son’s letter, ned it. 
Neither she nor Katie noticed the anxious face 


of old Ned, who, after wondéringly watching 
them from behind the elder bush the win- 


dow, moved into the porch aud softly lifted the 
latch, to listen to the mterview. 

As Mrs. Knighton read Katie’s letter she was 
visibly affected. The delicate way in which the 
girl tried to spare the young man all pain; the 
manner in which she drew his attention to the 
difference in their positions, and the duty he 
owed to his station in life; her reference to the 
grief it would cause his mother, who loved him 
so dearly ; and, finally, her frank confession of 
the impossibility of her thinking of him, as she 
loved some one else, who alone should ever <all 
her wife—struck Mrs. Knighton with astonished 
admiration. She folded up the letter, and step- 
ping over to where Katie sat, put her hands on 
the girl’s shoulders, as she said; 

** Katie Leng, forgive me!” 

**Oh, Madam! please don’t speak like that.” 

“*T repeat it, that I can never expect you to 
know what I feel toward you; but if I live for 
forty years, every day I will ask a blessing on the 
girl who has spared my son to me,” 

Poor Katie completely broke down, and so 
overcame old Ned’s caution that he straightway 
opened the door wide, saying : 

‘* Katie, my dear! you mustn't cry like that. 
Why, what's it all for?” 

‘For this,” said Mrs. Knighton, ‘‘ because 
the squire’s mother has come to thank your 
daughter for refusing to become her son’s wife.” 

“My Katie the squire’s wife!” echoed old Ned. 
‘** The Lord forgive you, Ma’am!” 

‘* It’s true, notwithstanding, Leng. Katie has 
refused to be mistress of Friarswell Park.” 

‘* Hurrah !” cried the old man, slapping Katie 
on the back. ‘* Why, there’s a feather in Jack's 
cap!” 

** Jack!” repeated 
** Who is Jack?” 

‘* Oh, father!” urged Katie, as fresh color 
mounted into her cheeks ;_** you mustn’t!” 

Old Ned looked rather foolish at this, and, in 
apology, muttered something about “‘ letting the 
cat out of the bag.” 

**Come, Katie,” said Mrs. Knighton, “let me 
share your secret ; for, believe me, from this day 
until my life ends you will never haye a truer 
friend than me. Is Jack the husband you have 
chosen, my dear ?” 

**Oh, Ma’am! I don’t know about husband,” 
staummered out the girl; ‘* but we've promised to 
be true to each other, and Jack told his mother 
so, though he didn’t ask Mr. Graysfield, because 
we are so young.” 

‘They must be very proud of their son’s 
choice,” said Mrs. Knighton. 

‘* Indeed they are not,’’ replied Katie; ‘‘ for 
ever since Jack has been gone neither Mr. nor 


Mrs. Kuighton, surprised. 


| Mrs. Graysfield, nor any of their relations, have 


| looked my way. 





They say father was the cause 
of his going against them all and taking to the 
sea. 

** Was that true, Leng?” asked Mrs. Knighton, 
turning round and smiling. 

‘* Well, Ma’am,” replied old Ned, “1 never 
said a word to their boy J wouldn't have said to 
a boy of my own; although it did seem a thou- 
sand pities for a fine young fellow like Jack to 
lose the chance of ever getting a pop at the 
Frenchmen. He's ina merchant vessel now, but 
Katie won't rest, and I sha’n’t die happy, till he 
wears the king's button,” 

Mrs. Knighton turned to Katie again and 
said— 

‘* Katie, would it be a pleasure—could I serve 
you in any way if I interested myself for Jack 
Graysfield? Many of my family have interest in 
the navy, and I might be able to do something. 
It shall not be for want of trying, if it would 
render any service to you.” 

**Oh, you're too kind! indeed, indeed I have 
done nothing that should make you trouble your- 
self like that.” 

‘* Say no more,’ answered Mrs. Knighton ; 
“only remember every time you ask any thing 
of me you confer a favor. Now good-by, Katie. 
Do not judge my conduct harshly; remember 
Reginald is all the hope I have in this world ; he 
is my only son, and I am a widow.’ 


Vil. 


During the next twelve months there were 
wonders worked in Bulhatch-Tye. To begin: 
the young squire went abroad again, but this 
time with his cousin, Colonel Lumsden. Mrs. 
Knighton remained at Friarswell, calling upon 
all her neighbors, and renewing her old intima- 
cies, so that her house might be the resort of 
cheerful society by the time her son returned. 
~Then Katie Leng became Mrs. Knighton’s prime 


‘disgrace into an honor and a pride. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


her could expect to be shown any favor by the 
lady of the manor, Again, Jack Graysfield was 
now a “‘ master’s assistant,” « real o' in His 
Majesty’s navy, and was coming home next year 
with a cocked hat and real sword by his side to 
marry Katie Leng; and last and best of all, at 
Friarswell New-Year’s treat, when the gentry 
and all the parish were present, Mrs. Knighton 
had desired old Leng to propose the health of 
Jack Graysfield, after her health and her son’s 
had been given. This toast was druak with 
much applause, and Farmer Graysfield, iu re- 
turning thanks for his son, took the opportunity 
of publicly expressing his gratitude to Mrs. 
Knighton for using her interest in his behalf, and 
86 turning what his parents had looked upon as a 
At this 


point Mrs. Knighton stood up and said, before | 


every body, that although the respect she bore to 
Mr. and Mrs. Graystield would have led her to 
serve their son with pleasure, yet that it was not 


to her they were indebted so much as to another | 


person present. ‘“‘'Phis is the one you must 
thank,” she added, turning and taking the be- 
wildered Katie by the hand. ‘* Katie Leng, by 
her true and honorable conduct, laid me under a 
life-long obligation, and the only way she let me 
show my gratitude was by promoting the interest 
of the man who is happy enough to have chosen 
her to be his wife. Take your daughter to your 
heart, Mrs, Graysfield ; and when my son brings 
one home to me may I have as much reason to 
be proud of her as you have!” 

Mrs. Graysfield didn’t wait for more invitation. 
She had a good, motherly heart, and, until this 
animosity had arisen, had always liked Katie. 
So Katie sat between the farmer and his wife for 
the rest of the evening; and, because she would 
have her own dear old father near her, Ned sat 
next to Mrs. Graysfield, chuckling, ‘‘ Won't this 
be a feather in Jack’s cap!” ‘Then Mr. Littletou 
came over, and shook hands with them all, saying: 

** Now, about that sermon which has always 
rather weighed on my mind : I rather think, Mrs. 
Graysfield, when Jack returns, [ must make it 
up by preaching another in his favor.” 

** Hooraar!” cried old Ned, excitedly. ‘‘ Why 
that ‘Il be another feather in Jack’s cap!” 

And the Rev. Felix Littleton was as good as 
his word; for, on the first Sunday after Jack's 
return, the congregation turned their eyes, even 
more curiously than they had done on a former 
occasion, first on the Graysfields’ pew, and then 
on Ned Leng’s, when the text was read out: ‘“‘A 
man’s gift maketh room for him, and bringeth 
him before great men.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


why Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, in 
Philadelphia, is the oldest institution of the 
kind in the Cnited States, having been organ- 
ized about 1805, There aremow on exhibition 
between five and six hundred paintings and 
statues in marble and plaster, many of which 
are by masters of the highest celebrity. Some 
of the paintings are of colossal proportions; as, 
for example, Benjamin West's ‘‘ Christ Reject- 
ed” and ‘Death on the Pale Horse,’ Witt- 
kamp’s ‘‘ Deliverance of Leyden,” and others. 
Guido, Washington Allston, Salvator Rosa, Lu- 
dovico Carracci, Vernet, Domenichino, and many 
other names renowned in art, are represented in 
this collection. Students are allowed to copy 
these paintings, or model from the statuary, and 
both ladies and gentlemen avail themselves of 
the privilege. On a recent visit to the Academy 
we noticed five or six who were copying paint- 
ings, and double that number were busily em- 
ployed in the ‘Gallery Of Casts from the An- 
tique.”’ ‘‘ The Deliverance of Leyden” seemed 
a favorite among copyists, and is a very striking 
painting. 

Some very interesting experiments have lately 
been made to test the practicability of submarine 
illumination by a new method invented by a 
lady—Mrs. Devoe. She has already obtained a 
patent for the invention, which is very simple— 
at least it seems simple now, though nobody ap- 
pears to have thought of it before. Two things 


essentially necessary for submarine illumination | 


are fulfilled in her invention: namely, a strong 
light placed in such a manner as to burn with- 
out hindrance and yet illuminate the water 
around it, and an apparatus to see from above, 
from the deck of a moving ship, for instance, 
what is thus illuminated below the surface of 
the sea or river. 

In Pekin, China, there is a newspaper which 
has been published for centuries—how long, in 
fact, nobody knows. It is called King Chau, or 
the Court Record. It has been published every 
morning from time immemorial, and is the of- 
ficial organ of the Government, by the agents 
of which it is industriously eirtulated. It is is- 
sued gratuitously, and large subsidies are grant- 
ed to pay the expenses of publication. The in- 
telligence, and the expressions of opinion that 
it contains, are prepared in the Emperor’s coun- 
cil, and revised by him before they are printed. 





It is well known that the castern terminus of 
the Pacific Railroad is at Omaha; the western 
will be somewhere near Salt Lake, when the two 
companies—the Central Pacific and the Union 
Pacific—who are engaged in the construction 
of the road, meet. e great difficulty which 
the Union Pacific Company have had to con- 
tend with has been the want of timber for ties. 
There is absolutely no timber along the line for 
seven hundred miles, It is brought a great dis- 
tance, and at great expense, from gorges among 
the mountains. The Central Pacific Company 





is more fortunate in having the vast timber belt ; 


of the Sierra Nevada mountains to which to re- 
sort. 

A dwelling-house has been erected in Des 
Moines, Iowa, constructed mostly of popes oe 
weather - boarding, inside walls, and shingling 
being of that material. The cost is about two- 
thirds that of the ordinary materials, and the 
house, it is said, is much warmer than where 
plaster and wood are used. 
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About éwo years ago, a little girl living in 
Brooklyn, while playing with an India-rubber 
air-ball, accidentally swallowed the metal whis- 
tle, which burst from its socket, It lodged at 
the entrance of the bronchial tube. An emetic 
started it, but it fell back and rested upon the 
lungs. In February last, during a vivlent fit of 
coughing, it was expelled from the mouth. The 
tube was half an inch long, and weighed eleven 
grains. The oppression of the chest, and the in- 
cessant cough with which the child has suffered 
during the two years, have now ceased. 





One hundred clerks are employed in the dis- 
tributing department of Mudie’s great circula 
ting library in London. This institution was es 
tablished only about twenty years ago. 

The Xvening Fost states that during the last 
tive years the “‘ Working-women’s Protective 
Union” has obtained work for 10,220 women, 


| and 10,818 others have received information at 


the office through which they became regularly 
employed. Besides this, it has prosecuted suc- 
cessfully six hundred and eighty-six claims 
against extortionate or delinquent employers. 
No fees or costs were charged for the service. 
Perhaps the greatest benetit that results from 
the Protective Union is in preventing attempted 
extortions on the part of dishonest employers. 





The ‘“ beautiful-for-ever’? Madame Rachel has 
not only got out of prison, but has prosecuted 
her attorney on the ground that he has taken 
advantage of and defrauded her. In her affi 
davit, which was read in court and reported in 
the newspapers, she gives her business elaborate 
puffs. She asserts that when Mrs. Borrodaile 
came to see her she had only a few patches of 
rusty gray hair, and her head and face were dis- 
figured by an eruption. Now her skin is beau 
tiful, and she has a head of beautiful soft-curling 
blonde hair. Of course Madame does not be- 
lieve any woman would or could make up her 
mind to deny that she now owns a head of bean- 
tiful blonde hair! 


The formalities of law sometimes bear heavily 
upon the or and orant, as the following 
post-office incident from an exchange indicates : 

A very respectable-looking woman made her 
appearance the other day at the post-office win- 
dow and inquired for an advertised letter for her 


husband. The elerk asked where the letter was 
from. 

*‘ Treland,”” she? 

‘‘ This is it,” he said; “bat you can not have 


it; it is intended for your husband.” 

‘*But he cam mot come for it,” was the reply; 
‘‘we live om -first Street, and he would 
be obliged to lose half a day’s work.”’ 

The clerk was sorry, but could not help it; it 
was the law. 

“But,” she remonstrated, ‘you are not open 
early in the morning, and he can not lose his la- 
bor—we have five children. I had to leave my 
baby with the woman who lives near me, and it 
will cost me a quarter, too. The postman took 
the letter to where we used to live; that is how 
I heard of it.” 

The clerk shook his head, and the woman left, 
sobbing, saying, ‘‘I have not heard from home 
for a year, and now Iyshall net hear at all.” 





A new and beautiful emporium of art has just 
been opened at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street by Mr. Knoedler, repre- 
sentative of the house of Goupil & Co. Some- 
thing like twenty years ago Goupil opened an 
art-gallery in this city—it being perhaps the first 
that really deserved the name. About ten years 
ago the establishment was moved from business 
quarters to Broadway, corner of Ninth Street— 
very far ‘‘up town”’ it was then regarded. The 
rapid growth of the city has demanded a loca- 
tion still nearer the centre of fashionable life. 
The building is palatial; and some of the finest 
works of American and foreign artists are on ex- 
hibition. 


The ladies of the Junta Patriotica de Cubanas 
have undertaken to give a series of public enter- 
tainments — lectures, private theatricals, and a 
grand fair—for the purpose of raising funds to 
aid the patriotic sufferers in Cuba. Large con- 
tributions of men and money have already been 
sent to the island. 

Chicago sends to New York queer telegrams 
—as recently, thus: ‘“ Yesterday was not a good 
day for divorces—only seven new applications 
were made. 

The very latest thing fashion has announced 
is the “velocepand costume” for ladies. The 
Velocipedist —a progressive little newspaper — 
gives a description of a walking dress which may 
be speedily converted into an appropriate cos 
tume when the ladies want to mount their ma 
chines, as it declares they soon will do. The 
dress, however, is not yet “ sufficiently perfect,” 
and a club of six ingenious young ladies have 
tuken the matter under their special care, and 
are resolved to contrive something better! 

Anna Dickinson, finding herself at Des Moines 
too late for the train which was to carry her and 
her lecture to Mount Pleasant, nobly hired a lo- 
comotive and rode thereon to fulfill the engage- 
ment. The trip cost her $100, and the lecture 
returned her $150. 





Two American steamers destined for inland 
navigation in China left this port last week for 
Shanghai.’ They are the largest steamers that 
haye yet been sent to China from this country. 

Canada is blockaded with snow. Eight feet 
of level snow on a railroad track for a stretch 
of twenty-four miles is not a thing to be laughed 
at. After a late terrific storm some of the East 
ern trains were blocked up for two or three days. 
Fortunately the passengers were well supplicd 
with provisions and fuel. 


Hartford has taken a novel legal step. A cer 
tain Church Society has sued one of its congre- 
gation for an unpaid subscription. 





Among the numerous magnificent floral offer- 
ings recently presented to Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg was an immense cornucopia, compesed 
of the choicest selection of flowers most ingeni 
ously and artistically arranged with the words 
interwoven, ‘“‘ The only Marguerite.” 
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MARYS “NO.” 


Sue is fair, and very pretty, 

With a sparkling, bright, blue eye; 
And her cheeks with smiles are dimpled 
When she knows I'm standing by. 
Yet she says she does not love me— 

Never will be wife of mine; 
But those smiles and dimples tell me 
With despair I need not pine. 





So I let her meet my pleadings 
With her bright and saucy smile, 

And I bow before the archness 
Lighting up her face the while. 

Listening with a feign’d emotion, 
And a put-on look of woe: 

For I love to hear her accent— 
See her lips when saying ‘‘ No.” 


Love to see the graceful action 
Of her fvot upon the ground ; 
As its tiny sole she patters, 
There is music in the sound. 
And the words come to my hearing 
Sweet as murmurs of the dove; 
For I know their hidden meaning, 
Read them in the light of love. 


Thus, though still she “‘ No” is saying, 
I, at home, have named the day ; 
And her mother smiles while weeping— 
“ Swiftly wing the hours away ; 
And my Mary is the fondest, 
Dearest of my children three. 
Why not wait a little longer? 
Why this hurry?” questions she. 


But my ear is deaf to pleading, 
Vainly all excuses flow ; 

For my Mary listens blushing, 
And no more she whispers ‘‘ No.” 

So my life grows fair and joyous, 
Winning ever new delight, 

From the thought that I have won her— 
Won my love, my life, my light! 





(Entered accent, to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by Harper & Brorers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE JUSTIZRATH I8 ‘‘ STRAIGHTFORWARD.” 


Wuewn Joachim Miiller waked in the morning 
and found that Otto was gone, he had been bit- 
terly disappointed. The brief enjoyment of com- 
panionship had made the solitude doubly deso- 
late to him. The rustle of the dry leaves being 
whisked hither and thither on the floor made his 
heart sink. There was something in the sonnd 
which jarred upon him and caused him to feel 
very forlorn. ‘‘ And I had resolved to speak 
to him this morning about the girl!” said Jo- 
achim, sitting up on his bed-and staring rue- 
fully about him. But Otto was gone, and there 
was no help for it. 

Gradually the impression made upon Joachim 
Miiller by the glimpse of Lieschen’s fair face 
grew fainter—that is to say, he began to look 
upon it as more unreal. It had not been the 
sudden resuscitation of a dead or dormant mem- 
ory; that would have been more startling— 
would have roused him more peremptorily to 
action. 

When we gaze fixedly and long at an object, 
and then close our eyes, the object is still there 
under the shut lids, shining with a light of its 
own in the darkness. Joachim began to fancy 
that the converse of this had happened to him. 

An image had long haunted his mental vision, 
waning and waxing—now clear, now faint—but 
seldom altogether absent in the long dark watches 
of the uight, or under the mysterious arches of 
the forest depths and thickets. 

Well, one day he had opened his bod“ y eyes 
and seen the image, for a moment distinct and 
palpable in the outside everyday world. 

How iikely that he had been mistaken! How 
likely, in short, was any thing which gave him an 
excuse for not going near the Justizrath von 
Schleppers again! The Justizrath had been 
kind at first, it was true; but, toward the close 
of the interview, he had given Joachim to under- 
stand that he suspected and mistrusted him. And 
then, what if it were all true? What if he could 
prove Liese to be no base-born t-girl, but 
the legitimate daughter of a noble race? Would 
she be the happier for it? Would the man who 
had so basely deceived and deserted her mother 
be likely to receive a little, simple servant-maid 
as his daughter, and to welcome her affection- 
ately to his home ? 

On the other hand, there was Barbara’s mem- 
ory to be cleared from unmerited aspersions ; 
and besides—and this touched Joachim the 
nearest, for he was but an erring, ignorant 
man, to.whom an act of abstract duty was as 
nothing in comparison with the impulses of a 
strongly —aoe nature —it would be so 
sweet to him to know that this maiden, 
the betrothed of his only friend ne kinsman, 
was the child of poor, beautiful, dead Barbara! 

So he was tossed backward and forward by 
doubts and irresolution. And he burned char- 
coal in the Detmold woods, and carried it to the 
appointed store-house; and all the while the 
hoars slid past inexorably swift atid pauteless 
in their course; and the day which the Jus- 


tizrath had fixed upon for him to return to the 
land-steward’s office came and went, and Joa- 
chim had not kept his appointment. Since 
Otto’s departure the charcoal-burner had been 
more sad and solitary than ever. He was 
shunned by the others of his calling, and he took 
no pains to seek their fellowship. He had told 
Otto that he thought of leaving Detmold, and 
that idea had been awakened by his seeing Von 
Groll and Albrecht the jager ‘‘ prying about the 
hunting-lodge”—as he phrased it. Joachim had 
expected to be driven away from that refuge. 
But, as we know, fate had intervened to prevent 
his being disturbed for a while, by calling away 
the major into Bohemia. 

Joachim remained, therefore, quite unmolest- 
ed; and the superstitious terrors of the huntsmen 


| waxed stronger and stronger, and legends about 


the strange sights and sounds seen and heard in 
the head-ranger’s old house grew and multiplied, 
as it is the nature of such legends to do. But 
then one evening, as Joachim was carrying a 
load of charcoal in the neighborhood of Leh- 
mann’s farm, he met Lieschen walking home- 
ward in the bright moonlight, as we have seen. 
And this time there was no arguing away the 
reality of her startling resemblance in face and 
voice to the ill-fated Barbara. 

Joachim was overcome by a flood of memories 
and emotions. He could not rest, he could not 
sleep, he could think of nothing but the sweet, 
fair, moonlit face, and the angelic voice sound- 
ing so clear and faint in the distance. “The next 
morning he resolved to go betimes to the farm, 
and, in spite of what the Justizrath had said, 
boldly to speak with Farmer Lehmann about his 
adopted daughter. 

Von Schleppers, who seldom forgot any thing, 
and absolutely never forgot what touched his own 
interests ever so slightly, had awaited the char- 
coal-burner’s return with some anxiety. He was 
rather relieved than otherwise, however, when 
the man did not appear on the appointed day, 
nor on the next day, nor on the day following 
that. 

The Justizrath knew of Otto’s departure from 
Detmold, and this rendered him easy and secure 
that no steps would be taken to investigate Liese’s 
parentage before he—the Justizrath—should so 
choose. 

**Our friend the patriot,” argued the Justiz- 
rath—for he had by this time taken the stigma 
of that epithet off the apothecary Peters, to affix 
it on its rightful owner—‘“* would undoubtedly be 
a troublesome customer. But the charcoal-burn- 
er is another kind of man. Besides, I have a 
check on him, and I frightened him the other 
day. Yes; I frightened him, I am quite sure.” 

To a strictly reasonable being, incapable of en- 
tertaining a prejudice, and swayed only by the 
very highest of motives, it would no doubt be a 
thing impossible to dislike a man whom he had 
never seen, and of whom he had heard no evil. 
But the Justizrath von Schleppers was not, unfor- 
tunately, incapable of entertaining a prejudice, 
neither was he habitually swayed by high and noble 
motives ; and the truth was that he heartily dis- 
liked Otto Hemmerich, on whom he had never 
set eyes in his life, and who was unlikely enough 
to cross his path in any way. 

Von Schleppers’s first memorable visit to the 
Pied Lamb at Horn was not his last by many. 
He had heard the sacristan’s nephew discussed 
very frequently—always, of course, in the sacris- 
tan's absence—by the little knot of worthies who 
were wont to assemble in Herr Quendel’s speise- 
saal. Otto was invariably mentioned by them 
with kindness, albeit one or two disapproved, on 
principle, of his setting his will against the will 

‘is grand-uncle. 

But the praises bestowed on him had the not 
altogether unheard of result of making Von 
Schleppers strongly antagonistic to the young 
man. One phrase constantly applied to Otto 
was especially distasteful to the old lawyer. 

“He is such a fearless, outspoken 
young fellow!” said his friends Peters, Leh- 
mann, and the rest. 

Now the Justizrath hated “‘ frank, fearless, out- 
spoken” people as a cat hates cold water. It 
amounted to a natural antipathy. 

On the whole, therefoge, he was quite prepared 
to take the sacristan’s side when the final quarrel 
between him and his grand-nephew arose. But 
yet, when he heard that the young man was fairly 
out of Detmold, he was pleased for various rea- 
sons. 

It was desirable for him to make friends in 
Horn, and throughout the Principality. For the 
report of his popularity, judiciously carried to the 
ears of the Prince, would aid Von Schleppers’s 
prospects of promotion to the land-stewardship, 
when Major von Groll should have left Detmold. 
Had Otto remained in the country the Justizrath 
might have been drawn perforce into publicly 
taking an attitude of hostility either toward the 
sacristan’s nephew or toward the sacristan him- 
self. Neither alternative suited him. Then, too, 
there was this important affair of the discovery 
of Liese’s parentage. It was clear to Von Schlep- 
pers that, up to the present time, no one had a 
suspicion of the truth save himself. That the 
Lehmanns were in ignorance of the real state of 
the case he felt sure; although how it had come 
to pass that they were so he could not tell. 

In his own good time the Justizrath intended 
that right should be done and the truth revealed 
—in his own good time, but not an hour sooner 
if he could help it. Von Schleppers was no melo- 
dramatic villain. Moreover, he was fully determ- 
ined to run no unnecessary risk of losing the re- 

position he had attained in Detmold. 
He only desired to do the best for himself in the 
first place; and to turn to good account the 
chance which had so oddly brought to his knowl- 
edge various facts, to the bearing of which facts 
on each other he alone the clew. 

The Justizrath sat quietly in the land-steward’s 





office before his desk, and cogitated. He passed 
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the details of the case in review one after the 
other, and checked them off methodically in his 
mind, 

**T hold the threads in my own hand,” thought 
he. ‘* And when it suits me and the time is 
ripe, I shall pull them; and there will be con- 
siderable consternation in the noble house of Von 
Groll! Apart from every thing else, E would 
take up the case if it were only to enjoy the dis- 
comfiture of that vulgar, rapacious little harpy.” 
—It is shocking to have to chronicle such a 
phrase applied to Amalia Wilhelmine von Groll, 
geboren Dornberg, but these were the words in 
the Justizrath’s mind when he thought of her.— 
** But for the present we will keep quiet. The 
patriot is safely out of Detmold—more fool he !— 
but it happens luckily. Major von Groll I can 
manage, and the charcoal- burner seems to be 
cowed into silence. He is more than half crazy, 
I believe, and perhaps has forgotten all about the 
resemblance he discovered by this time: or has 
come to fancy it one of the visions he talked 
about.” 

“* Bitte, Herr Justizrath,” sai-l Christian, put- 
ting his head in at the door, ‘‘ here is some one 
wants you.” 

** Who is it?” 

“Oh, the Herr Justizrath know: me,” said a 
female voice proceeding from the outer office, 
and the next moment Frau Hanne \ehmann 
stood in the doorway. 

** You, Frau Lehmann?” said the Justizrath, 
rising and bowing politely. 

** Yes, Herr Justizrath; I hope you'll excuse 
the liberty, but I’ve come to Detmold along with 
Herr Peters, the apothecary, in his pony chaise ; 
and a willfuler-minded beast I never sat behind. 
A taste of the whip would do him good, and if 
he was mine he should have it.” 

** What, the apothecary ?” 

** Ach behiite! Oh no, indeed, Herr Justiz- 
rath! ‘The apothecary is a mild-spoken obliging 
man enough. Not over and above wise, perhaps, 
but that’s neither here nor there. And we ought 
always to remember that he has no wife to look 
after him. No; I was speaking of his old Schim- 
mel. The fact is, my husband is at Lemgo Mark- 
et. He started off at five o’clock this morning, 
and took our cart. And I had no beast of our 
own in the stable; so I just asked Herr Peters 
to lend me his, and let me drive myself over. 
However, he came with me, and left his boy in 
the shop, and the Lord have mercy on the custom- 
ers! But of course that’s no business of mine.” 

**Sit down, pray, Frau Lehmann. Christian, 
you can go. And if any one asks for me, say I 
am engaged.” 

** Well, I shan’t keep you long, Herr Justiz- 
rath. Perhaps you'll say I ought not to have 
come to you in the matter at all. But you see 
I had to act and judge for myself.” 

Hanne was attired in her Sunday clothes. No 
earthly consideration would have induced her to 
enter the town of Detmold in her work-a-day 
garb. She wore a very large Tuscan straw bon- 
net, with bows of yellow ribbon. Hanne’s bon- 
nets always sat in a peculiarly wild fly-away 
fashion. You could not call it untidy or sloven- 
ly; but they stuck on her head at a different 
atigie from any body élse’s head-gear, and gave 
her a generally fierce and defiant aspect. Her 
gown was of black shining silk, and pinned over 
her square shoulders she wore a white shawl with 
a chocolate-colored border. Her ruddy, high- 
boned cheeks flamed under the Tuscan bonnet, 
and her gray eyes were restless and bright. 

“*T hope there’s nothing wrong at the farm,” 
said the Justizrath, in his mildest manner. 
** Farmer well? Lieschen well? That you are 
well, I have the pleasure of seeing.” 

Von Schleppers was peculiarly pleasant and 
gentle, for he expected to have a rather stiff ar- 
gument with the masterful housewife respecting 
the raising of the rent of the hill-side meadows. 
This had been a bone of contention between him 
and Franz Lehmann for some time past; and 
the Justizrath conjectured that the farmer’s bet- 
ter half had resolved on taking the negotiations 
into her own strong hands. 

** Farmer’s well, and Lieschen’s well. There's 
never much the matter with her!” returned 
Hanne, sharply. ‘‘She’s one of your sickly- 
looking sort, that has more strength in them 
than fifty such as me. And she clears her 
trencher at dinner-time as well as the best, never 
fear! But it seems we’re never to be quit of fuss 
and bother on her account. Why, if my own 
dear child that died had behaved like Liese, I’d 
have skinned her alive but I'd have cured her. 
Not that she ever would have behaved so, poor 
sweet lamb! and Lord forgive me for saying such 
a word!” 

** Ay, ay, ay! So, so! What is amiss, Frau 
Lehmann; what is amiss?” 

“Look here, Herr Justizrath; I'll tell you 
plain and straightforward how things are. And 
maybe you will be able to find some remedy in 
the law. For as to having our homesteads 
prowled over at all hours by rogues and vaga- 
bonds, I won't stand it, so that’s flat.” The 
Justizrath pulled his watch from his pocket, and 
stared at it absently. ‘‘This morning, a few 
minutes after five,” said Hanne, taking the hint 
and planging into the middle of her subject with- 
out more ado, ‘‘my man set off for Lemgo. It’s 
market-day there. Franz sometimes sends old 
Claus, our wagoner; but this morning, as luck 
would have it, he went himself, and he won't be 
back, mayhap, until to-morrow evening; for he 
did talk of going on to the Senner-Wald to look 
after a colt. We were rather busy; and after I 
had seen Franz off, I went to the paddock be- 
hind the orchard, to look at the lines my maids 
were putting up for drying linen. The paddock, 
Herr Justizrath, runs up right among the hill- 
side meadows, as you know very well.” 

The Justizrath nodded. ‘I knew we should 
come to the hill-side meadows,” thought he. But 





Hanne went on— 
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** And so there's a good bit of wood at one side 
of it where the forest comes down. Well, what 
should I see but mein Fraulein Lieschen trailing 
a good coil of new rope all among the wet grass, 
and talking away to somebody who was standing 
under a tree by the hedge. I screeched out at 
her, and made her jump round pretty briskly, I 
can tell you, and she came running down the 
paddock all in a fluster. ‘ Who’s that you were 
talking with, instead of minding your business ?’ 
says I. ‘A pretty example to Lotte and Marthe!’ 
‘Oh, cousin Hanne,’ she says, ‘it’s some one who 
wants to speak with the master.’ ‘I’m master 
when my man’s away, and mistress too,’ says I ; 
‘and if he has any business with either of us, let 
him come forward, and not skulk under the 
hedge there to talk to a child like you.’ For on 
my conscience I thought it was that fellow, Otto 
Hemmerich. Liese came right up to me and 
whispered, ‘He is quite a decent honest man, 
cousin Hanne, and a kinsman of the late head- 
ranger’s wife.’ ‘Then she beckoned, and called 
‘Joachim!’ and out comes a great, black, hulk- 
ing creature, right from the thickest of the un- 
derwood, and walks up to me and says, ‘I want 
to speak to Farmer Lehmann ; are you his wife ?’ 
I am not timid or faint-hearted in a general way, 
but I declare to you, Herr Justizrath, the look 
of the man frightened me. He was like a lunatic 
more than any thing else. And there stood Liese 
as calm as possible. Oh, no one knows the depth 
of that girl!” 

Von Schleppers was very much taken aback, 
and rapidly revolved various possibilities in his 
mind. ‘* What did you say to the man, Frau 
Lehmann ?” he pros 

‘*The first thing I said was to order him out 
of the paddock ; for my lasses were bringing out 
the linen to dry, and [I leave you to guess what a 
pickle my nice white sheets would have been in if 
he had happened to touch them with his filth 
clothes. For you must know he was a charcoal- 
burner, and as black as the devil. Then I told 
him to go round by the lane to the farm-yard 
and stand there till I came to him.” 

** Did he obey, quietly ?” 

**Oh yes! He seemed mazed like. To my 
thinking the creature is not quite right in his 
head. You may depend I gave Fraulein Lies- 
chen a bitof my mind. I sent her up to her own 
room with a basketful of stockings to darn, and 
bade her stay there till I sent for her.” 

** Did she know what was the man’s business 
with Lehmann ?” 

‘*No; leastway she said not.” 

‘* And did the charcoal-burner tell you, after 
all?” 

‘* First and foremost, he said he must. speak 
with Franz Lehmann, and no other. Well, Tll 
own to you, Herr Justizrath, that that put me 
out a bit.” - 

‘* Highly natural!” 

‘* Well, I don’t know about other folks’ na- 
tures, I’m sure. But I know that it don’t suit 
me to have strange vagabonds coming and talk- 
ing about ‘ speaking to the master, and no other;’ 
just as if there ought to be secrets between man 
and wife!” 

**You will, of course, tell your man of this 
man’s visit ?” 

‘*T shall of course do nothing of the kind.” 

sie «iad 

““No. Begging your pardon, Herr Justizrath, 
I don’t think I shall tell my man. ‘The truth is, 
this chareoal-burning creature is mixed up some- 
how with young Hemmerich, and I believe he 
brought some message to Liese from Otto. You 
know all the trouble we’ve had about that matter, 
Herr Justizrath.” 

**Yes; truly!” said the lawyer, in a sympa- 
thizing tone. 

**T don’t deny that I gave the fellow a sharp 
rating. He stared at me like an idiot, without 
speaking, for a longtime. At last he said, ‘ But 
I mean no harm to you or yours; and maybe I 
can do great good.’ ‘Maybe,’ said I, ‘ you'll 
take yourself off these premises. I understand 
that you're a friend, or a relation, or something 
or other, of the sacristan’s nephew. And I wish 
you to know that we want none of his kith and 
kin about the place, fetching and carrying, and 
making that lass of ours more obstinate and dis- 
obedient than she would be naturally. , You may 
be quite sure that Franz Lehmann is at one with 
me on that matter. And I tell you, moreover, 
that if you come prowling about here too often 
you'll run as great a risk of a cudgeling as ever 
you did in your life. For’my man is hot-tem- 
pered when he’s put out, for as mild as he looks!’ 
With that I turned on my heel and left him stand- 
ing all dazed by the duck-pond. But before I 
went into the house I called out, as loud as I 
could, ‘Marthe, go into the hen-house and count 
the chickens! Wedon’t know what kind of folks 
are about; and when the child’s drowned ‘tis 
small comfort to cover the well!’” 

‘Bravo, Frau Lehmann! You showed great 
spirit, and acted very rightly.” 

‘** Oh, for that matter,” returned the housewife, 
“T can manage my own business, and always 
could,” 

Hanne’s temper was never to be reckoned on, 
and a civil speech was quite as likely as an un- 
civil one to draw from her a tart answer. 

‘‘ Then what, may I ask, meine gute Frau, was 
your object in coming to me?” 

There was not the smallest trace of irritation 
in the Justizrath’s tone. His eyes were as mild 
and as dreamy as ever, and he spoke with a quite 
childlike simplicity of manner. 

**Oh, well, I came to ask if you couldn’t find 
some way of getting rid of this black-faced vag- 
abond.” 

“ Getting rid of him?” 

‘* Ki, jawohl, Herr Justizrath! You helped to 
get rid of Otto Hemmerich, if all tales be true ; 
and a good day’s work it was.” 

‘* Now, my excellent Frau Lehmann, I beg 
you, as a personal favor to myself, not to be- 
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lieve a word of it. All tales are not true, as you 
know very well; and I should be sorry to be ac- 
cused of having driven so—so—fine a young man 
out of his home.” 

‘“*Humph! Well, I should like to have your 
advice, Hert Justizrath, before I see Franz again. 
You behaved very kind and straightforward to 
us before, in letting us know of Otto’s coming to 
your house after Lieschen. And if—if you could 
help us to keep the girl out of mischief, and to 
keep vagabonds away from the farm, why we 
should not be unthankful. As to the rent of the 
hill-side meadows, we might come to some un- 
derstanding if once Franz and me were easy in 
our minds—don't you see?” 

The Justizrath smiled, and answered, ‘‘I am 
sure his gracious Highness, or his gracious High- 
ness’s land-steward, would be much gratified to 
have the matter amicably settled. As for me, I 
am only a servant of his gracious Highness. But 
on quite other grounds I should be happy to serve 
you and Farmer Lehmann—and Lieschen, who 
is really a well-disposed little girl when she is in 
good hands.” 

* Wants a tight hand, any way, I can tell 
you.” 

**All young things want that.—Ay, ay, ay! 
Now it seems to me, meine gute Frau Lehmann,” 
went on the Justizrath, gently stroking the back 
of his right hand with the fingers of his left, **it 
does seem to me that you do not love Herr Otto 
Hemmerich very dearly.” 

‘*He has been very ungrateful and bad-be- 
haved to me.” 

“That's shocking—very shocking. And it 
seems to me, again, that your chief grudge 
against this charcoal-burner is that he is Otto's 
friend and kinsman—” 

* And go-between. 
message to Lieschen.” 

**Not impossible; and yon would be glad—in 
the interests of the young girl under your charge 
—to tind some means of preventing this Joachim 
from holding any communication with her, either 
on his own behalf or on Otto's ?” 

** That’s what I would.” 

**So. Yes, yes; quite so, quite so!” 

Upon this the Justizrath fell into a kind of 
reverie, after his manner. Hanne’s fidgety im- 
patience might have irritated most persons, and 
ruffled them from their musing; but Lawyer von 
Schleppers pursued his meditations as long as it 
seemed good to him, quite unmindful of the 
rustling of Frau Lehmann’s stiff silk gown, the 
scraping and tapping of her feet on the well- 
waxed boards of the office floor, or the extraor- 
dinarily irritating noises she made in her throat, 
as though a stream of words was gurgling up 
there, and was only kept back by main force. 

At length the Justizrath spoke—spoke with 
much deliberation and as though he desired to 
impress his words on his hearer’s memory: . - 

‘+I believe this Joachim, the charcoal-burner, 
to be the same man who came into my office 
some time back, and—in a very wild and inco- 
herent manner—asked me a great many ques- 
tions about Lieschen—” 

‘* Like his impudence !” 

** Said that she wonderfully resembled some 
one whom he had known years ago, and desired 
me to give him what information I could re- 
specting her parentage.’ 

“*Siehe da!’ 

“*I told him plainly, when he spoke of going 
to Farmer Lehmann on the subject, that the 
farmer was very averse to speaking of his adopt- 
ed daugitter’s parents, and that he had even been 
cross with myself for venturing some very inno- 
cent question about them.” 

““Why, Herr Justizrath, I tell you Franz 
quarreled with me on that score! The truths, 
there's no good to be said of Liese’s mother—if 
old stories are true—and Franz won't say any 
harm.” 

** Well, now, it is for you to judge whether or 
not you will communicate this matter to your 
husband. I only wish to act straightforwardly. 
I only desire not to be misunderstood or mis- 
represented. Whatever may come of it, you can 
bear witness that I spoke quite frankly. After 
Herr Lehmann’s somewhat unbecoming heat of 
manner toward me when I spoke to him of 
Liese’s birth and parentage, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that I should renew the subject with him 
—unless I were called to do so professionally, 
you understand.” 

“*Why, that ain’t likely to happen any way,” 
said Hanne, looking a good deal puzzled. 

**In conclusion, I deem it my duty to inform 
you that—although there is nothing to be said 
against this charcoal-burner, since he has been 
employed in the Prince’s woods—I know him to 
have been an inmate of the Strafarbeitshaus— 
the great prison—of Munich, many years ago.” 

**Herr in Himmel!” cried Frau Lehmann, 
jumping to her feet, “* and my ducklings! And 
the sheets hanging out all day in the paddock! 
And the apple store-room not locked! A pretty 
set of creatures Lieschen brings about the place 
truly! — A thief—and, for all I know, a murderer 
into the bargain!” 

‘**Probably not a murderer, I should say.” 

“Ei, Herr Justizrath,” retorted Hanne, an- 
grily, ‘‘it’s all very fine for you to be so cool 
about it, and to take the fellow’s part! but you 
wouldn't like such rascals haunting your own 
house, I'll warrant me!” 

**Perhaps, Frau Lehmann, it will be right 
and dutiful on your part to state what I have 
told you to the farmer, and—” 

**Dutiful! I know my duty, thank ye. My 
duty is to keep my household safe and decent, 
and I’m sure they can be neither while such 
goings on are rife. If Franz don’t make that 
young baggage swear never to speak to the char- 
coal-burner again, either she or me leaves the 


I’m certain he brought a 


Well, you must settle that with 





“Oh, I'll settle it, never fear! I wish you 
good-day, Herr Justizrath. You'll not take it 
amiss if I have spoken a bit hasty ” 

**By no means. Christian!—Oh, here is 
Christian. Open the door for Frau Lehmann, 
if you please.’ 

¢* Frau von Grol! s servant has just been here, 
Herr Justizrath,” said the clerk, ‘‘and she 
brought word that the Herr Major is come back, 
and would be glad to see you this evening if you 
will be kind enough to step over to his house 
about half past six o'clock.” 

** Ah, really! I’m delighted! Good - day, 
Frau Lehmann. Greet the farmer for me, and 
Lieschen. Poor little Lieschen! Ha, ha, ha! 
Well, we all have our troubles. Good-day.” 

Hanne stamped out of the office, still in a high 
tempest of anger. She longed to get home again, 
that she might vent her wrath on some one. I 
am inclined to think that Herr Peters’s drive 
home was not altogether a pleasant one; and as 
to the pony—it was most fortunate for that phleg- 
matic animal that his master handled the whip 
instead of the representative of the softer sex 
who sat beside him. 





MY AUNTS WEDDING. 


EAR BAZAR,—My Aunt Angelina has 
gone and got married. Perhaps you don’t 
know Aunt Angelina, but I am pretty sure you 
must, for she always read you clear through 
from beginning to end, and had all her dresses 
made like your pictures. 
So I thought I would write and teil you about 
it. 1 never wrote a letter to a paper betore, and 
Rosie (that’s my sister) says you won't read it, 
but I know you will. 

But about Aunt Angelina. Nobody thought 
she would ever get married, and I am pretty 
sure she thought so herself. She was so old, 
you see; twenty-five if she was a day, and per- 
haps older. I am eight and Rosie is ten; but 
then she is a girl, and doesn’t know any more 
than I do, though she thinks she does. Girls 
are so conceited. 

Aunt Angelina lived with us. I think she 
and mamma were sisters-in-law. This is why I 
think so: They were always quarreling, and gen- 
erally wound up by saying it was no use for sis- 
ters-in-law to try to get along together. Then 
papa would be called in to make peace; and so 
I don’t think he was sorry when Aunt Angelina 
told him she was going away, But of course 
he pretended he was, and mamma said she 
would be so lonely she would not know what to 
do. And when ladies came and talked about 
the new. clothes she couldn’t seem to bear the 
thought. 

The engagement was such fun. It didn’t last 

long, because Aunt Angelina was too old to ‘vait; 
but it was better than any pantomime I ever 
saw, 
Every day she would dress herself up \ ry 
fine—just like one of your pictures—and sit at 
the window to watch for Mr. Spriggins. She 
said it was her pretty dresses that first made him 
like her, and that he had such excellent taste. 
I expect he had, for he always looked as if he 
had come from the tailor's and barber's. 

As soon as she saw him down the street she 
pretended to be very busy reading or sewing, 
but it was all for show. And when he passed 
the window she would look up so surprised, as if 
she didn’t know he was there. 

Then when he came in, such kissing! It was 
better than Pillars and Keys, or Oats, Peas, Beans 
at the parties I used to go to when I was small. 
You see they did not mind me, They thought 
I was busy with my top and marbles, but I had 
my eyes and ears open all the time. I can not 
tell you all they said. It was too silly. But he 
called her his Angel ; I think, perhaps, he did not 
know the rest of hername. I just wish, though, 
he could have seen her without her false hair and 
powder. 

One thing was very queer. No matter how 
warm it was in the room they always held on to 
each other's hands, as if they were half-frozen. 
And sat so close to each other. Sometimes she 
would seem weak, and have to put her head on 
his shoulder. 

Mr. Spriggins came two or three times a day. 
If he did not come Aunt Angelina would send 
him a note, and then he would hurry along to 
answer it. 

All this while there were so many people sew- 
ing; you would have thought she had clothes 
enough before, but now there were six dress- 
makers and seamstresses at work night and day. 
And when the prettiest white things were finish- 
ed they were set out in a room by themselves, 
with blue paper tucked into them, and the ladies 
she liked best were asked to call and see them. 
You may be sure they all came. And thought 
every thing was in such good taste! 

Rosie and I had new clothes too, made after 
one of your pictures. She felt very proud, but 
I didn't care. I'd sooner have had a pair of 
skates, but papa said there were too many ex- 
penses, 

After the cards were sent out the presents be- 
gan tocome. It was almost as good as the en- 
gagement, for Mr. Spriggins was rich and had 
plenty of rich friends. So every body that had 
cards sent a present. Almost all the things were 
silver lined with gold. They were beautiful; but 
I heard Aunt Angelina say it was not fashion- 
able to thank people nowadays; so she did not 
seem to take much notice of them. Except when 
she thought nobody was by. 

It was to be a very fashionable wedding. So 
she could not go out of the house, even to church, 
for two weeks beforehand. It would make me 
sick to stay in so long; but I believe men don’t 
have to do it when they get married. Any how, 
Mr. Spriggins did not, but came oftener than 
ever. 








By-and-by the day came. Aunt Pee did | 
not want any poor people i in the church, because | 
they would not be fashionable; so three police- 
men kept guard over the doors. Nobody could 
go in who was not in full dress. ‘That is what 
they call it, I believe, though so much is left 
bare I think it is a mistake. 

‘The bride was in full dress. That is, she wore 
a very low-necked white satin, with a very long 
train, trimmed with the same kind of lace as her 
veil, and terribly expensive. She looked very 
much pleased with what she was doing, espe- 
cially when papa gave her away, which seemed 
to me rather funny, as she was plenty old enough 
to take care of herself. Mamma walked in with 
Mr. Spriggins, and looked very sad, almost as if 
she would cry; but she did not, for it would 
have spoiled her dress. Rosie and I were in front 
of the bridal party, so people saw us first. Rosie 
pinched me because she thought I walked too 
fast. But I wanted to get through. 

After they were married we all went back to 
the house. And every body kissed the bride 
and shook hands with Mr. Spriggius, whom she 
said we must call Uncle Charles. He looked 
white and scared; I don’t suppose he ever was 
married before. But she acted as if she had 
been used to it all her life, and seemed so 
pleased to see the people. They all went up 
stairs to look at the presents and make remarks 
on them. Some said there were more than at 
the last fashionable wedding, and some thought 
there were not so many. 

But the entertainment was the best part; and 
[ think every body was glad when it was ready. 
At least they ate as if they were. ‘There were 
all the good things you can think of, and I never 
had so much plum-cake in my life before. I al- 
most think I had a little too much, for I laid 
awake that night (which is very uncommon); 
but then it may have been the excitement of the 
wedding. 

After a while the bride went off with her hus- 
band in a carriage—on some kind of a moon 
trip, I believe—and a few of the people cried as 
if they never expected to see her again. But 
mamma says she will turn up all right. 

This is the first wedding I ever attended, and 
I am afraid it will be the last in the family until 
Rosie gets married. But she says she won't be 
so long about it as Aunt Angelina, and that I 
need not trouble my head on that subject. 

SoIshall not. Weddings are very good things; 
I am sure Aunt Angelina thinks so, and perhaps 
some day I shall have one myself. 

Your friend, 
Witiie Wipe-Awake. 





_THE FACULTY FOR ADMIRA- 
TION. 


NE of the most generous of the faculties we 
ever possess is that which enables us thor- 
oughly to admire some one else. It is a faculty 
that comes early; that is developed in boys and 
girls very strongly—or used to be in the days 
when there were girls and boys, and all the juve- 
niles were not young ladies and gentlemen before 
they had got into long dresses and tail-coats. 
There is nothing so thorough-going as the full 
and hearty admiration which your genuine boy 
or girl is capable of yielding. It is a species of 
mild idolatry—a complete recognition that in the 
world there may exist some sovereign creature 
incapable of wrong doing. Jack’s friend, or 
Mary’s, is simply perfect; no such combination 
of all the talents was ever seen before; and there 
is a faithfulness as well as completeness in the 
admiration accorded which it is pretty and half 
touching to see. 

For we who have been out in the world know 
how the faculty for admiration, which is so 
charming in youth, so pleasant and pleasurable 
both to the giver and receiver of the delicate adu- 
lation, soon changes and becomes less—alters in 
kind, and diminishes in degree. We do not lose 
it altogether. If we do, and for those who do 
(of whom some exist), there is much unhappiness 
as a consequence. 

But, in the first place, we see that many per- 
sons have done things thet axe worthy of admi- 
ration; many, perhaps, are admirable in the very 
points which seemed so superexcellent in our ear- 
ly idols, probably more admirable even than they, 
and so we are called upon to spread our admira- 
tion over a wider area. Again, we begin to see 
spots in our sun; our experience farnishes us 
with a vision both telescopic and microscopic, 
which exhibits flaws where we imagined that 
none existed. Sometimes, and then we are truly 
happy, more beauties of character are discovered 
by the lights of experience and close intimacy ; 
but this does not happen too often. 

We become critical in our admiration, and the 
balancing of merits implied in criticism detracts 
enormously from the pleasures of admiration. 
This is true of all circumstances into which it is 
possible for admiration to enter for the enhance- 
ment of our enjoyment, or criticism for the in- 
creasing of our want of pleasure. We admire 
our friend’s benevolent action more thoroughly 
and pleasantly when we are not called upon to 
inquire into his possible motives; we read with 
more pleasure the book upon which we shall not 
be instantly called to give an opinion; we hear 
the singer with more enjoyment when we are not 
tormented or tormenting ourselves as to compar- 
isons between the present and the past of musical 
performances ; we enjoy the picture or the land- 
scape most when we need not analyze it to point 
out the particulars which please us, and to sepa- 
rate them from those that offend. 

It is a pleasant thing to meet now and then per- 
sons in whom the faculty of admiration remains 
in much of its freshness. This faculty, exercised 
toward persons or objects whose faults have be- 
come somewhat too evident to us, does us good. 





It is not possible always that we ourselves can 
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| go back to the time of our fresh admiration and 
our first love; but to see others enjoying the de- 
lights of this excellent faculty gives us a faint, 
regretful feeling for the time when to us, also, 
all great things were great without drawbac *k— 
when all authors were credible, all men of science 
sincere and without jealousy, all public charac 
ters as good as they ought to be, all pantomimes 
real realms of gorgeous bliss, all the world voung 
and hopeful because we were. 





TIRED OF LIFE. ~ 

EOPLE who are forever wishing themselves 

dead generally prove capital bargains to the 
life assurance companies. If they were sorely 
afflicted in body or mind we could bear with 
them better, for compassion would soften our 
hearts, and we might entertain the hope of doing 
something to alleviate their sufferings or their 
sorrow, and of reconciling them to existence. 
Job’s friends sat with him a while testifying 
their sympathy by silence; and then they tried 
to reason him into resignation. But as a matter 
of fact, persons who are afflicted with any great 
and real calamity from which the majority of 
mankind are free, do not repine in this loud and 
obtrusive manner. The genial, social Lamb de- 
voted his life to the care of a sister subject to 
fits of insanity, in one of which she had killed 
their mother; poor Hood was a terrible sufferer ; 
Sir Charles Napier was tormented throughout 
the most active portion of his energetic career 
with the effects of that wound in the face which 
constantly caused him all the horrors of suffoca- 
tion. If these men had rebelled against destiny, 
it would hardly have been matter for surprise ; 
but they did nothing of the sort. Nor are these 
prominent examples exceptional; blind men, as 
a rule, are cheerful enough; persons afflicted 
with incurable diseases do not often curse the 
day of their birth; the very poor cling generally 
to life with all its hardships, or if the burden be- 
comes greater than they can bear, they are more 
apt to throw it off than to talk about doing so. 





A HEART CRY. 


Litt Le lost darling, come back to me! 
Lie in my arms as you used to do! 

Here is the place where your head should be: 
Here is the bosom waiting for you! 


Let me but feel again on my breast 
The velvet touch of your tiny hand; 

Your rose-leaf lips to my own close prest, 
My cheek by your balmy breathings fanned. 


See here; I shut tight my weary eyes, 
As thousands of times I’ve done in play. 
When I unclose them in soft surprise, 
Ring out a laugh in your sweet old way! 


Come te me, come to me, precious one! 

I am so heart-sick, and sad, and Jorn; 
Naked as nature without the sun, 

Now that the light of my life has gone. 


You sleep in the church-yard all alone, 

No one to watch by your narrow bed; 
The wind o’er your tender body blown, 

And night-dews dripped on your baby head. 


No! In-the luminous fields above 
Angels another new star have set ; 

They may surround you with ceaseless love, 
Shield you from sorrow and sinning—yet 


Heaven can not need you so much as I! 
Legions of cherubs it had before. 

Baby, my baby, why did you die? 
Come to your mother, my own, once more! 


Little lost darling, come back to me! 
Lie in my arms as you used to do! 

Here is the place where your head should be: 
Here on the bosom waiting for you! 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 


OR, THE 


Adventures and fMlisadventnres of 
Ropes ‘Ainaleigh. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
TREACHERY RECOILS ON THE TRAITOR, 


I stoop by Philip Hay’s grave at midnight on 
the 23d-24th of June, the night after the most 
important victory which English arms have yet 
achieved in Hindostan. Short is the interval 
between death and burial in the summer solstice, 
and my poor companion’s funeral rites were a 
little more hurried than they would have been 
had he died a natural death in time of peace. 
We buried him under the mango-trees, in that 
grove which has now an almost classic renown ; 
and in default of a parson my own lips read the 
funeral service above his grave. This done, and 
a few silent tears shed for a companion whose 
conduct toward me had been such a strange 
mixture of affection and faithlessness, I went 
back to the business of life, which was at this 
crisis a most feverish excitement. 

The army had gone on to Daoodpore. 

At daybreak Mr. Watts and Mr. Scrafton ar- 
rived from Cutwah, and roused me from a trou- 
bled slumber. 

‘*Dress yourself in your civilian’s costume 
without loss of a minute!” cried my patron. 
‘*T have just received a message from the Col- 
onel, bidding me wait immediately upon Meer 
Jaffier, to conduct him to Daoodpore. Scrafton 
is to go with me, and you had better come too.” 

I obeyed this summons with delighted eager- 
ness, for I knew that my attendance upon Mr. 


Watts would most likely introduce me to the 
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side-seenes of the theatre in which this stirring 
drama of British conquest was being enacted. 
We went at once to the tent of Meer Jaffier, 
whose haggard and care-worn face denoted a 
night spent in anxious thought, rather than in 
slumber. He received us with a singular air of 
reserve; and if we had been doomsmen sent to 
conduct him to the scaffold, instead of the emis- 
saries of a victorious ally, he could scarcely have 
betrayed more apprehension. ‘The fact was, 
that, fully conscious of his own cowardly vacil- 
lation up to the very hour of victory, he dread- 
ed some retribation at our hands now that we 
had raised ourselves to power. 

We conducted him with all pomp to the En- 
glish camp at Daoodpore, accompanied by his 
son Meeran, and mounted on his elephant, At 
the entrance to the camp he alighted from this 
stately charger, when the guards drew out and 
saluted him with grounded arms. This compli- 
ment the craven evidently took for a movement 
of threatening import; for he started back, and 
only recovered himself when Clive ran forward 
and embraced him, saluting him nabob of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orixa. 

This meeting was followed by a private con- 
ference in the Colonel’s tent; after which Meer 
Jaffier returned to his troops, and hastened with 
them to Muxadavad, to prevent the escape of 
Suraja Doulah, or the plunder of the royal treas- 
uries, which the fallen tyrant, knowing matters 
to be desperate, would doubtless endeavor to 
empty of all portable wealth. 

Colonel Clive did not advance his troops im- 
mediately to Muxadavad, eager though they were 
to enter the royal city. The army marched in 
the afternoon of the 24th, and halted in the night 
at a place called Sydabad, about six miles from 
Daoodpore; while Mr. Watts and myself went 
on with our attendants to the capital, where we 
were charged with the delicate duty of inquiring 
into the state of the treasury, and keeping our 
eyes generally open to the aspect of current af- 
fairs in the interests of our honorable masters. 

We arrived shortly after midnight, and found 
the city in extreme confusion, On going at once 
to Meer Jaffier’s palace we heard that Suraja 
Doulah had fled just two hours before, under 
cireumstances as ignominious ag those that at- 
tended the flight of that parallel monster who 
fled from iruperial Rome before the pretorian 
guards of Galba. 

Disguised in a menial’s dress, and attended 
only by a couple of venal favorites, male and fe- 
male, the late sovereign of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orixa had let himself out of a window, and Stol- 
en secretly away, carrying a casket of jewels in 
his bosom. He did not thus abandon himself 
to ignominy without some waverings. A mid- 
night council had been held after the battle, and 
the Lamp of Riches had sought the advice of 
his servants. Some had bid him throw himself 
upon the honor of the English; but these he set 
down as traitors. Others urged that he should 
encourage the army by great rewards, and ap- 
pear again at their head in the morning. This 
he seemed to approve, and ordered an instant 
distribution of three months’ pay to the troops ; 
but the craven wretch had no sooner returned to 
his seraglio than panic again seized him, and at 
daybreak next morning he sent away his women, 
and fifty elephants laden with their furniture and 
necessaries, and a considerable portion of his 
jewels. ‘There is little doubt that he had ere 
this resolved upon flight, and waited only for 
nightfall to cover his departure. 

The tidings of Meer Jaffier’s arrival in the 
city strack the last blow to this dastard spirit, 
and at ten o'clock the grandson and grand- 
nephew of that dauntless soldier Allaverdy had 
crept in secret from the capital where his pre- 
decessor had reigned so prosperously. 

Next morning beheld the city in supreme con- 
fusion. The helpless Lamp of Riches was not 
permitted to depart to safety. Meer Jaffier, 
who owed his advancement in life to the favor 
of Allaverdy, was quick to dispatch pursuers om 
the track of his dead benefactor’s ‘adopted son. 


Mohun Lalli and other low favorites of the fallen | 
despot were seized at noon while trying to escape | 


from the city, where their profligate pleasures 
and undeserved exaltation had been so vile a 
scandal. The women and the elephants were 
stopped next day, some fifteen miles from the 
capital, 

On the 25th, Colonel Clive entered Muxada- 
vad, attended by a hundred sepoys, and paid a 
state visit to Meer Jaffier, on which Mr. Watts 
and I had the honor to accompany him. The 
inkabitants of the city, who until now had been 
doubtful to whom they should look as their rul- 
er, perceived by this visit in which quarter the 
wind lay; and Meer Jaffier, supported by his 
British allies, now ventured to proclaim himself 
nabob, Early next day was held asolemn con- 
ference between Meer Jaffier, Roydoolub, and 
Mr. Watts, attended by me, at the house of 
those great Gentoo bankers, the Seths, And 
now was revealed to us the somewhat unpleasant 
fact that the entire contents of the nabob’s treas- 
ury would not suffice for the performance of 
those splendid promises which we had obtained 
from our Mahometan ally. The restitution 
of confiscated fortunes at Calcutta, with the 
donations to the squadron, army, and commit- 
tee, amounted to near three millions sterling; a 
heavy demand upon even a princely treasury. 

A period of doubt and some apprehension 
followed this discovery, and next day a rumor 
reached us that a midnight council had been 
held between Roydoolub, Meer. Jaffier’s son 
Meeran, and an officer of distinction, in which 
it had been proposed to assassinate our Colonel. 
Whether this dark report was true or false:I 
dare not say; but as it was in no manner incon- 
sistent with the Oriental character, 1 rode off. at 
once to Mandipoor, where the army had halted 
on the 25th, and went straight to the command- 
er’s tent, where I related the story. 




















| orable masters. 


Clive heard me with a smile of contempt. 


‘‘ Upon my soul, Mr. Ainsleigh, I believe these | 


fellows capable of any thing. Now that our arms 
have won Meer Jaffier a throne, I have no doubt 
he is inclined to grumble at the price he has to 
pay for it, and would perhaps consider a bullet 
through my brain the shortest way to cancel his 
debt to us. You did wisely in bringing me this 
news. I was to have entered the city to-mor- 
row, but will now defer my visit for a little, in 
order to discover whether there is any plot hatch- 
ing against me. ‘The youth Meeran has a bru- 
tal truculent countenance that indicates a natu- 
ral bent for murder.” 

The next day brought us no farther hint of 
the plot, though we had our spies on the watch 
for any indication of danger; and on the morn- 
ing of the 29th our English hero entered the city 
with an escort five hundred strong, and rode at 
once to the palace that had been prepared for 
him, which, with its gardens, was spacious enough 
to accommodate all the troops. 

Here came Meeran to visit and weleome our 
conqueror, and immediately conducted him to 
Suraja Doulah’s palace, where Meer Jaftier await- 
ed his ally, surrounded by his officers of state, 
and with all imaginable pomp and splendor. ‘To 
assist at such a scene seemed to me like a dream 
of the Arabian Nights, rather than one of life’s 
realities; and as I stood among the little knot 





| were supported only by their arms, and reign by 
themselves alone; but of personal aggrandize- 
| ment, or the brilliant possibilities of an inde- 
pendent career as ruler of those native forces he 
so well could wield, I am convinced he never 
thought. As an apostate to Leadenhall Street, 
he might have been the Cesar of this Eastern 
world; as a faithful servant, he was the object 
of malignity and suspicion to the end of his 
* days. 

On the day after this installation of Meer 
Jaftier another meeting was held at the house 
of the Seths. Colonel Clive, Jaffier, Meeran, 
Roydoolub, Mr. Watts, Mr. Scrafton, and my- 
self were all present; and with us came Omi- 
| chund, who had hastened back to the city on 

hearing of our success, and who hung with 
| fawning affection upon the steps of the Colonel, 
| in whose favor the fond, deluded wretch believed 
| himself firmly established. Arrived at the bank- 
| 





er’s house, however, he found himself excluded 
from the carpet where Clive and the rest sat in 
conference, and perforce withdrew to a distant 
| seat, whence I saw him watch us with eager 
| eyes throughout the council. All went smooth- 
ly. ‘The treaties, in English and Persic, were 
read; and after some little discussion it was 
| agreed that one-half of the money-stipulations 
| should be paid immediately—two-thirds of this 
| half in coin, and the remaining third in jewels, 





FLIGHT OF SURAJA DOULAH’S ARMY. 


of civilians, at a respectful distance from the 
hero of the day, I could scarce convince myself 
that I was awake. 

The muasnud or throne was fixed in the hall 
of audience, and this seat of power Meer Jaffier 
avoided with somewhat demonstrative humility 
until Colonel Clive, perceiving this, conducted 
him to the spot where it stood, and in a manner 
installed him in his royal office. This done, he 
heckoned to me, and bade me speak to the great 
men in Persian, bidding them rejoice in the 
downfall of so black a tyrant as Suraja Doulah, 
and the elevation of so good a prince in his stead. 
So here stood I, Robert Ainsleigh, the waif and 
castaway of cruel Fortune, by the side of a throne, 
interpreting the desires of this modern king-mak- 
er, Robert Clive; and I could but think, as this 
great English soldier installed the Moorish usurp- 
er on the throne our arms had won, it would have 
been as easy for him to have seated himself there, 
a new Tamerlane, conqueror, and ruler of this 
Paradise of nations, Bengal—a wealthy centre 
from which he might have extended his power 
wide as the dominions of Aurungzebe. 

Sure I am that no such ambitious thought ever 
flashed across the brain of Robert Clive. From 


|. first to last he was a faithful servant to those 


obscure English traders whom he called his hon- 
The time came when he told 
them that the hour had arrived in which they 
might sweep away the shadowy royalties that 


plate, and effects, at a valuation—and that the 
other half should be discharged in three annual 
installments. 

This concluded, there remained nothing to do 
but to undeceive Omichund, whose looks I had 
observed to grow more restless and eager as the 
conference proceeded, and whom, despite his 
faisehood, I could not but pity. Colonel Clive 
was the first to refer to this matter. 

** Oh, by-the-by, Mr. Ainsleigh,” he said, look- 
ing suddenly up at me as I stood behind my pa- 
tron’s seat, “‘ there’s Omichund waiting yonder. 


fate. You had best tell him the truth,” 

**Oh, Sir,” I exclaimed, “there is no task I 
would not sooner perform.” 

** What, are you so squeamish as that? I 
thought you had better sense than to compassion- 
ate such a scoundrel. 
tell him.” 

Mr. Scrafton bowed, and rose to do the Col- 
onel’s bidding, but with no willing air. It was 
indeed a task which no man could perform with- 
out repugnance, however convinced of its neces- 
sity. He crossed the spacious chamber, we all 
following, toward the spot where Omichund was 
now standing, in an attitude of profoundest hu- 
mility, yet with eager expectancy gleaming in his 
sharp black eyes. Alas, poor wretch, he fancied 
we were coming to congratulate him on the 
wealth which the treaty assured him. 





Doubtless the poor wretch is eager to know his, 
S 





I am fain to confess that Mr. Scrafton fulfilled 
his mission somewhat awkwardly. For a few 
moments he stood silent, looking at the old Gen- 
too, and but too evidently utterly embarrassed by 
his obnoxious task, Then with a clumsy abrupt- 
ness he stammered out, in Hindoostanee : . 

‘*Omichund, the red paper is a trick. You 
are to have nothing.” 

Never shall I forget the awful effect of these 
words. For some moments the Gentoo stood 
transfixed, regarding us with a questioning stare, 
as if he sought to discover whether this abrupt 
announcement might not be some foolish joke 

lanned for the amusement of the English. 
Then, suddenly convinced by the seriousness of 
our countenances, he flung his arms above his 
head with a sharp cry as of mortal agony, and fell 
back senseless into the arms of his attendants. 

**May I go with him to his house, Sir?” I 
asked of Mr. Watts, as they carried this martyr 
of disappointed avarice away to his palanquin. 

My patron nodded assent, and I hastened to 
accompany the dismal procession, for on my poor 
Tara’s account I was anxious to discover how 
the old man would bear this bitter blow. He 
was taken to a luxurious chamber, shaded from 
the noontide heat, and cooled by blinds which 
were kept constantly watered. Here he was laid 
upon a pile of cushions, beside which I sat for 
several hours; but he remained in a kind of stu- 
por during all that time, and when I left him 
there were yet no signs of improvement in his 
state, 

Juggernaut Sing, the husband of my Gentoo 
maid, came to look upon his lord, and standing 
by the prostrate figure, pronounced a bitter invec- 
tive against the English traitors who had thus 
abused his confidence. I made no attempt to 
dispute with this wretch, with whom hatred of 
the English was a sort of monomania, buat quiet- 
ly departed, convinced that 1 could have no 
chance of seeing Tara while her tyrant husband 
was in the way. 

It was two days later than this that the tidings 
of Suraja Doulah’s capture reached Muxadayad. 
The rowers of -his boat, failing from fatigue, 
stopped in the night at Raj Mahal, where the 
wretched fugitive and his female companion had 
taken shelter in a deserted garden. Here he was 
discovered at daybreak by a man whom he had 
ill-treated at this very place more than a year ago, 
and who ran at once to Meer Jaffier’s brother, a 
resident in the place, to betray his fallen perse- 
cutor. The cry of pursuit was instantly raised, 
the soldiers rushed to seize their victim, and hur- 
ried him back to the capital, beguiling the tedium 


| of the journey by the infliction of all imaginable 


| so skilled in hypocrisy is this people. 


insult and indignity upon their helpless charge. 
The poor wretch survived even this last igno- 
miny, and was brought at midnight to the palace, 
where he had so lately played the despot, bound 
like a common felon, and trembling before the 
usurper. 

I was told that Meer Jaffierseemed somewhat 
touched by this pitiable sight ; and indeed it would 
have been hard for humanity to behold unmoved 
a creature so fallen, Suraja Doulah humiliated 
himself to the dust before his enemy's feet, im- 
ploring for life, and life alone ; and I think this 
scene can scarce fail to recall a picture in our own 
history, when Monmouth, a youth of about the 
age of this Indian prince, sued to his uncle, James 
the Second, for the bare privilege of existence. 
Both James and Meer Jaffier refused the boon 
that might so safely have been granted; both 
lived to forfeit the power which their inclement 
natures had abused, 

Whether the usurper was really moved by his 
helpless kinsman’s humiliation, it is hard to say, 
If he were 
inclined to melt, there was one at hand who knew 
not merey—Meeran, a youth of seventeen, who 


| urged the instant slaughter of the fallen despot. 


Meer Jaffier, apparently reluctant to adopt so se- 


vere a course, dismissed his late master to a con- 
venient dungeon, and retired to take counsel of 


| his officers. Some, with a touch of humanity, 


‘word was given for slaughter. 





Here, Scrafton, you can | 





argued against the murder of so mean a foe, and 
adyised that the late nabob should be allowed to 
end his days in the peaceful solitude of a prison ; 
others, more anxious to flatter their new lord 
than to obey the dictates of compassion, agreed 
with’ Meeran that there could be no safety tor 
the state while this wretch breathed, Jaffier wa- 
yered between these two opinions, but expressed 
none himself, too cautious to betray a wish that 
he would fain see realized without his bidding. 

Meeran in this critical situation read his fa- 
ther’s mind aright, and with tender solicitude 
urged him to retire-to rest, assured that he, Mee- 
ran, would take care of the prisoner. ‘To this 
Jaftier assented, pretending to be relieved by an 
assurance conveyed in words of such doubtful 
meaning. He had no sooner departed than the 
A gang of ruffians 
burst into the dungeon where Suraja Doulah 
tremblingly awaited his doom. In an agony of 
terror he groveled at the fect of his doomsmen 
imploring a brief respite, only sufficient time to 
say his prayers, to perform his pious ablutions ; 
but a jar of water happening to stand near, one of 
the assassins flung it rudely over the victim, and 
tlits gave the death-signal to his colleagues, who 
instantly set upon their unresisting quarry and 
hacked him = gama 

His mangled remains were paraded through 
the city next morning upon an elephant. I 
chanced to meet the dread procession, and nev- 
er did these eyes look upon a more odious spec- 
tacle, It struck terror even to the hearts of an 
Oriental populace, accustomed as they are to 
horrors, and an awful silence reigned that day 
throughout the city of Muxadavad, 

Thus violently was extinguished the Lamp of 
Riches, after having illuminated this world for 
just twenty years. It was but a brief life in 
which to illustrate all the vices of man; but I 
think Allaverdy’s favorite had left few species 
of wickedness unexemplified in his short career. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mount Vernon.—India-rubber or bread crumh is 
probably the best for cleaning the surface of a soiled 
photograph.—It is “‘ customary for gentlemen to escort 
ladies out to supper” by simply giving their right arms 


and accompanying them to their seats in the refresh- | 


ment-room, 

Marnox.—It is no longer the custom, in our large 
cities at least, as it was in the primitive days of Amer- 
ican innocence and simplicity, for “ young ladies to 
go to parties solely under the charge of young gen- 
tlemen" unless they are closely allied by relationship. 
If you can not accompany your daughter yourself, and 
you think it indispensable that she should undergo a 
course of parties, then you must find some married 
woman to matronize her, or persuade your husband 
to forego his cigar and evening newspaper, and, sub- 
mitting to kids and dress coat, to endure the ball- 
room crush. 

Proeress.—If you are an attentive reader of the 
Bazar we wonder that you have overlooked the nu- 
merous and lengthy articles both on cookery and on 
gentlemen's wearing apparel that have so frequently 
appeared in its columns. 

A Sunsoriser.—Yon will find instructions for work- 
ing point Russe in Harper's Bazar, No, 24, Vol. I.—For 
working half-polka stitch, first take a slanting stitch ; 
the next stitch is taken from the side of this one, but 
must be double the length, sloping always in the same 
direction ; all the following ones of the length of the 
last, half beside it and half beyond. The length of 
the stitches and the angle of slanting are determined 
from the fineness of the work and design for which 
the stitch is used.—The most complicated of the em- 
broidery stitches have already been described in the 
Bazar. Where this is not the case you will generally 
find that the illustration sufficiently indicates the form 
of the stitch. 

Constant Reaprr.—Make your Irish poplin suit a 
short gored dress with skeleton basquine—that is, 
without sleeves. Trim with a broad pleated band 
of the same, edged with satin of the same shade.— 
For your daughter 14 years old get a light spring 
serge with blocks of blue, green, or cherry, with 
white. -Such goods is sold at $1 8 yard. Make a 
short skirt, tunic, and fichu cape. For a black silk 
wrapping make her a short, loose sacque, reaching 
only to the belt behind, but with long, square man- 
tilla fronts. The trimming is ruches or ruffles pinked 
at the edges. 

Maus. B.—A Pompadour roll is about as thick as 
your thumb, and long enough to extend across the 
front of the head. Make it of silk the color of your 
hair, and stuff it loosely with cotton. Be sure that it 
is entirely covered by your front crépés.—The Japa- 
nese silks and poplins in delicate gray and brown 
shades, and the foulards, are all pretty for spring 
and summer suits; but there is nothing so service- 
able as good black silk for country wear.—Read the 
New York Fashions of Bazar (Vol, II.), Nos. 13 and 
14, for the styies you desire. 

Mrs. M. B. F.—There is nothing new in window- 
shades at present; perhaps there will be by the ist 
of May. Plain white linen shades for the entire front 
of the house, and buff for the rear, are almost conven- 
tional here. Scarcely any other kind is seen on Fifth 
Avenue. These would best suit your chocolate-color- 
ed house. If you prefer a gilt band, the gilt should 
be outside. These are pretty for country houses; but 
plain linen is in better style and more economical, as 
your own laundress may wash and iron it. Adapt 
them te your different rooms by having tassels of the 
color predominating in each room, Do not crowd the 
walls of your 16 by 18 feet rooms with large-figured pa- 
per. Use a light solid tinteor else small figures. A 
gilt moulding is at the top, with narrow border ex- 
tending down the angies of the room. Linen for coy- 
ering furniture is about $1 a yard; chintz and cretonne, 
75 cents. Make a screen of the paper used on the walls 
of the room, or else linen like the shades. Some very 
fancifal ones are made by upholsterers with fiuted 
muslin, prettily draped.—Get piqué for your child. 
There are excellent buitons only 20 cents a dozen for 
pigué; small flat button-moulds covered with the 
material answer as well.—We will give patterns of 
children’s clothing soon.—The wide flounce on cam- 
bric dresses has a hem half a finger wide; narrower 
founces in proportion. Linen or pearl buttons. 

Nerriz.—Make your water-proof dress with a single 
skirt and jacket, trimmed with Hercules braid, or else 
pinked ruffles. 

Svpsoriser.—The bridegroom should wear gloves 
and vest of a color that harmonizes with the bride’s 
dress. As you are in mourning, why not wear all 
white for your wedding dress? At all events, do not 
let any black appear in your bridal costume. If you 
must wear your traveling dress, let it be gray or pur- 
ple throughout; either gray empress cloth, poplin, or 
winsey. 

A Constant Reaper.—The dresses you suggest are 
not appropriate for a bridemaid. Get white tarlatan 
instead of corn-colored. Your gray silk evening dress 
trimmed with pink satin should have a trained skirt 
with five narrow flounces, headed by a ruche lined 
with pink satin, the edges of the ruche caught up to 
show the lining. These ruffles and ruches extend up 
the front width, and are fastened at the side by fan 
bows lined with pink. Square corsage and Maria 
Theresa sleeves. Wide sash lined with pink satin.— 
Ermine sets cost from $30 to $50. Pretty sets of pink 
coral are sold for $40. The work-stands cost from $20 
upward. 

Mas. Y. M.—The bandoline of the hair-dressers, or 
a little perfumed mucilage, would probably answer 
your purpose. 

H. F.—If after accepting an invitation to dinner you 
find that you can noi go, you must write, of course, an 
9 

A.C. C.—Try a weak solution of hartshorn in water 
for the snake-bite. 

M. P.—A courteous smile, a graceful bend of the 
bead, or a plain ‘‘I am much obliged to you,” would 
be all proper modes of acknowledging a cavalier's 
politeness. “Yes” or “‘ No” would be as appropriate 
ans on the ion you refer to as on any other 
where you are left free to choose.—We know no other 
legitimate means of gaining the affection of others 
than by making ourselves lovable. 

Meeixo.—Flannel, though an indispensable article 
of clothing during the day, may be thrown off, not 
only with safety but advantage, at night, when the 
temperature can be preserved so uniformly that there 
is no danger of a sudden check from cold to the trans- 
piration of the skin. If fannel is required by the weak 
and chilly for comfort during the night, it shoald never 
be the same as that worn in the day. 

Mes. §.—Get an under-skirt of green, blue, or pur- 
ple poplin, striped with white. Make an over-skirt 
of your gray poplin. If you will gather the lower 
part of each seam of your long basquine to form a 
short puffed basque, it will be stylish. The waist 
should be all gray like your over-skirt. The same 
trimming will answer again.—A white alpaca is not 
suitable-for church, though very fancy suits will be 
worn this summer, especially in the country. 

Mus. T. M.—A short dress, body and sleeves com- 
tpiote, should be made of the silk, like your sample. 

As the silk has satin oross-bars, aud you waut a plain 
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dress, do not trim the skirt. Make an over-skirt and 

short basque of plain black silk shaped like the shell 

over-skirt and basque described in the New York 
| Fashions of Bazar (Vol. HL), No. 18. Trim with pleat- 
|; ed ruffles edged with guipure. The sacque and over- 
| skirt may be worn with any other dress. 

Mavup Mu..er.—Short suits will be universally worn 
this summer.—White silk and lace on your mauve waist 
will be very pretty.—We can not recommend any nos- 
trums. 

Lena M.—If your buttons are white, work the but- 
ton-holes with white; if not, use lavender twist.— 
Wear a bow at the throat instead of a rosette.—Stitch 
the forms in the back with silk the color of the dress. 
Make a sash two finger-lengths wide, lined with the 
material or else silk of the same color. Trim the ends 
with fringe. Arrange it in three large loops and two 


sash ends. The two ends are half a yard . The 
| belt is the dress material lined with stiff g and 
trimmed in the centre. Wear a fall of rea over 


the hand.—See previous Numbers of Bazar, where you 
will find the best remedies for freckles.—There is no 
better soap than the genuine Windsor. 

Mas. B. C. H.—We can not match the sample sent. 
—The following composition for “ bleaching the face 
and hands” has been strongly recommended : 


Ground. barley,...........2ss-sses0s 3 ounces. 
Honey ........ 1 ounce. 
White of egg & 





Mix into a thick paste, and apply at night. 

D. R.—Great walkers are seldom stiff walkers. The 
knee ordinarily is not sufficiently bent, and the form 
is held in too erect a position. The body should be 
thrown forward, as it were, with each advancing step. 
This assists progression, and gives, we think, in mo- 
tion, a more graceful action. The step should neither 
be a stalking nor a mincing one, but of medium length, 
and the feet must not be turned too much out or in, 
but rather out than in. 

Anniz 8.—Yonu will find an answer to your question 
in a previous Namber of the Bazar, 

E. L. H.—Your infirmity appears to be a bunion, 
which should be treated, according to the best au- 
thority, by emollient applications, poultices, and well- 
fitting shoes, taking care, by interposing a pledget of 
lint or cotton between the tumor and covering of the 
foot, to prevent friction.—A man may be as effective- 
ly married in one kind of suit as in another. If the 
marriage should take place in the morning, the most 
fashionable bridegrooms wear a morning dress— 
frock-coat, etc.; if in the evening, an evening dress 
—black dress-coat, ete. 

L.—Piain rich materials for mourning are in best 
taste. You will, we think, be able to gather all the 
information you ask for in the New York Fashions 
and correspondence of the present and previous Num- 
ber of the Bazar. Pleated frills and ruches of the ma- 
terial of the dress, or of crape, are the trimming suita- 
ble. Tapes fastened beneath the seams of the skirt, 
and caught to the belt, will loop it neatly. 

Hessiz.—Very small hoops will continue to be worn. 

M. A. N.—-Capes will be very much worn, also short 
basques. Black silk or Irish poplin will be suitable 
for you. You will find directions for making suits in 
another column. 

Curntostry.—The author of “ Bound to John Com- 
pany” is reputed to be Miss Braddon, the most popu- 
jar of modern writers.--There are African palm leaves 
from 20 to 30 feet in length. The worm palm is pro- 
nounced very much as if written parm.—The Siamese 
twins are married, and it may be said strongly mar- 
ried too, for one has at least ten children, and the 
other nearly the same number. 

Amy, Encuisn Gret.—The “law of this country” 
does “permit a girl of eighteen to act in important 
matters, independent (ly) of a guardian ;” but when 
“a young lady receives an offer of marriage frem a 
gentleman by letter,” it would be both courteous and 
discreet to refer the matter to her guardian. As for 
writing the answer, especially if it shou!d be a favor- 
able one, the damsel may do it herself. 

J. L.—The composition of genuine Cologne-water 
is a pretended secret; but as every other man almost 
in Cologne calls himself a Jean Maria Farina, and 
pretends to be possessed of the original recipe, of 
course there is not much mystery about it. Any 
druggist can tell you how it is made.—Bay-rum is a 
West Indian product.—Velocipedes have made their 
appearance in Central Park, but we have not yet seen 
any “ladies” mounted on them.—For answers to the 
rest of your inquiries see previous Numbers of the Ba- 
zar. 

Lovuise.—* Poverty causes us to lose our pride; it 
is so difficult for an empty eack to stand upright.” 
This clever illustration is to the younger 
Dumas—Alexandre, Jun. 

Lucy D.—We confess our ignorance of the “origin 
of the ‘ Little Joker’ in the game of ‘Euchre.’” Our 
knowledge of games of chance hardly extends beyond 
the ‘‘two-penny hit” at backgammon, in which the 
Vicar of Waketield used to indulge with his old friend 
Mr. Wilmot. 

Courresy.—“‘ My dear Miss B——” would be a too 
intimate form of address for you to use if you are un- 
acquainted with the damsel to whom you are about 
writing. You could not say ‘‘My dear Madam,” or 
“Madam,” in addressing a single woman. The prop- 
er mode is to use the third person, thus: “* Mr. Courte- 
sy’s compliments to Miss B——,” etc. 

X. ¥.—‘ Spinster” is the general term for a maiden. 
It means one who spins, and was applied originally, 
without doubt, to the single women of the family, 
whose especial duty it was to ply the distaff, while 
the matron attended more particularly to the other 
household duties. The word in its primitive sense 
seems hardly appropriate to most of our modern dam- 
sels: ‘““They toil not, they spin not; and yet, I say unto 
you, that Solomon in all his giory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” 

Ixquiner.—A “sedan chair” is a sort of portable 
coach, composed of a high covered seat placed be- 
tween two poles or shafts, which are supported by 
a couple of porters. Sedan chairs are called by the 
French chaises @ porteurs, and are ssid to be again 
the fashion in Paris, where Madame Metternich, Ma- 
dame de la Rochefoucauld, and other dames of fash- 
ion, are seen coming out of them every Sunday at 
church, for going to which they use them exclusively. 

Mrs. 8, O. C.—Get black poplin alpaca; make with 
a single skirt and basquine, trimmed with pleated 
frills of the material. Crape collars and cuffs are 
worn in fresh mourning. After these use white or- 
gandy, crape, or tarlatan ruches.—Make your little 
girl's dresses Gabrielle, fastened behind with an over- 
skirt. The narrow striped taffeta poplins are pretty 
for t spring wear. 

Mrs. C. H. T.—Make suits of piqué for your boy; 
jacket and pants alike—short rounded jacket to dis- 
play a tucked muslin body beneath. Full short pants 
pleated into a belt and gathered by elastic bands at 
the knee. Thick gingham, nankin, and buff linen for 
ordinary use. 

Larx.—We do not know the author of the lines 
se yon quote. 

L. H.—Make a short basque and an over-skirt of 
e. lavender poplin, and get a new under-skirt of 
poplin, white striped with lavender.—The piqué cloak 
for your babe a year old should be sacque-shaped with 
| avery large cape. We advise you to wait for our next 











Supplement Number.—We are not informed of any re- 
duction in the price of ribbons, and are inclined to 
think you are mistaken, as ribbons are to be greatly 


| used for bonnet trimmings again, and will conse- 
| quently be in demand. 


Carotrx,—You are not too old to wear a round hat 
at picnics and sailing-parties. A black Neapolitan 
hat or a pretty straw trimmed with rich ribbon, but 
not much lace and flowers, will show to lookers-on 
that it is comfort you seek and not the jaunty appear- 
ance of youth. 

L. W. L.—You will find answers to your queries an- 
ticipated in reply to other correspondents in this and 
the previous Number. 

Mitpgrep.—Sashes will continne to be worn with 
suits.—Pronounced Erma and Boof. The sound of 
the German ach is not easily put on paper. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I can inform any one interested of hundreds 
of WHEELER & Witson Machines of twelve 
years’ wear that to-day are in better condition 
than one entirely new, 1 have often driven one 
of them at a speed of eleven hundred stitches a 
minute, I have fifteen different kinds 
of Sewing Machines, and I have found yours to 
wear better than any other. With ten years’ 
experience in Sewing Machines of different kinds, 
yours has stood the most and the severest tests 
for durability and simplicity. 
Lyndenyille, N. Y. Georce L. Ciark, 





An ESSENTIAL ARTICLE IN BEVERY FaMIty. 
—Coreate & Co.’s Tomer Soar is an essential 
article in every family, We feel safe in saying 
that a better article can not be obtained. —North- 
ern Christian Advocate, 








To remove Moru Patoues, Freoxies, and Tan from 
the face, use Pesry’s Motu anv Frecxie i a 
Prepared 1 only by Dr. B.C. ga 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—[Com. 





Coryine Wurer.—By the means of the newly-in- 
— $. Copy ng Whee tterns may be transferred 


nent with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel tean ert Gta te 
the garmen 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN 


SOLID GOLD ayxp SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Sitver Hunting Watches. ... Fd 
Gold Hunting bare ae is carat Cases . |: $80 
Gold Hunting W: ee ees ee 


Every Watch warranted by pe ona the 
American Watch open Bill sen Aa nl 
es by megeons to any place, sith | bill to collect on de- 


livery, and give the purei 

— examine the ge ape and any 
atch that does not give may be ex- 

changed or the money 

quested to write for our Desert we Price-List, which 

explains the different kinds with of each. 


state that you saw this in ‘8 Bazar. 
Address in fail, 
HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 





OOSEY’S Musicat Canrver.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte 


12 Goop-FPripay anp Easter Hyows....... 50c. 
Cuortn's bea pe og $e ccesevesiners oes 5c. 
Beernoven’s 45 WALTERS. .........06 0600005 Boe. 
Cometere Orrras ror Piano, each........, 50c, 

on receipt of price. CaTaLoares Fare. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





ROST’S BOOK OF TABLEAUX AND 
SHADOW PANTOMIMES. 


Containing 160 Tableanx Vivants, with directions for 
arranging the stage, costuming the characters, and 
furming appropriate groups. 

By 8. ANNIE FROST, 
Author of “The Parlor Stage,” “ Amateur Theatri- 
cals,” &e. 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED A NUMBER OF SHAD- 
OW ACTS AND oro WITH COM- 
PLETE STAGE INSTRUCTI 
To those who desire to get as an nian enter- 

tainment thie book will prove an invaluable assistant. 


Pa Covers, price - 30 cts. 
Bound in Boar , Cloth Back... . BO cts. 


*,* The above book is for sale every ; where, and — 
be sent by mail to any address, free of postage, w 
receipt of the price. nd all orders to 


DICK & FITZGERALD, Pvettsners, New York. 
“The Coméoat Adventures of Mr. Toodles” sent free. 








te. ees SPRING 


DRY GOODS 


including 
NEW PARIS SILKS, 
PLAIN POPLINS, 
STRIPED AND PLAID DRESS GOODS, 
GRENADINES, 


ORGANDIES, 
JACONETS, 
LAWNS, 
PIQUES, 
PERCALES, 
PRINTS, 
Also, &e., de. 


A. FULL LINE OF 
PARIS BRILLIANTS, ar revatt, 
At 87}3¢ Cents per Yarp. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broapway, 
Nos. 255 to 261 Granp Sr. 


NOW THYSELF. og For - Self- Made Me ; 
How to Rise in Life; Whom Great Men Marry ; 
Man's Power over Death ; ‘Women’ 8 en = How 
to Read them; Eyes, Noses, Li 
pene Affection, Seampen, 
0. Parexoiosiost JorRrnan, 
year. Address S. R, WELLS, osu RE N. 








BALL BLACK, & ca, 
Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN NARDINE, JACOT, 
MAN, NICOUD; GERARD, . 
PRODSICAA PEARDON, GORDING 
ENSTEIN, HARRISON TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO” r FULL LINE OF AMERICAN — 


WATCHES 





Strawberry Plants 
M AI L, 


FROM THE 


KNOX FRUIT FARM and 
NURSERIES. 


JUCUNDA, Over No. 700, for uniform and large 
size, beanty of form and color, enormous yield, long 
continuance in bearing, health and vigor o' plant, ex- 
cellence of flavor, oe to shipmeut, great profit, 
and other desirable qualities, ia mach the most valua- 
ble Strawberry of which we have any knowledge. 

We hed og to any Post-Office address in the coun- 
try, p g postage, and guaranteeing their safe 

arrival, bi obeld at the following prices : 
® for 1 00, 


For prices in larger quantities, and full information 
in reference to this wonderful berry, as well as Small 
Fruits in general, send 10 cents for our Descriptive 
and Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List of 68 pages. 

J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pitisburgh, Pa. 


T. STEWART & CO. 
have just opened 
A LARGE STOCK OF 
ALEXANDRE'S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
For the Spring Trade, 
Ix rue Newest Cotors axp Destexs, 
For Lavizs anp Misses ; 
Also, a Fine Assortment of 
DOG-SKIN GLOVES, Dovste Srrreuep, 
FOR CHILDREN. 
_Broapway, 4m Avenvs, 97TH awp 107TH StgEErs. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., 
will dispose of 
100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, at extremely low prices for 
cash, or will take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 


“ss UNTING AND TRAPPING.”—AN 

Old Tra = writes: “I have already, by the 
use of your book, ——_ more game in one month 
than I usually caught the whole season.” Every 
man, boy, hunter, and trapper should have it. 15,000 
already sold of the HU Ni R'S GUIDE, Revised and 
Enlarged. New Secrets added. The Sixteenth edi- 
tion of 5,000 copies NOW READY. Twenty New 
Tanning ts added (3 cost $5each). The Hunter's 
Guide and Tra "a Companion tells how to hunt and 
trap act animals from a mink to bear ; to make traps, 
boats, &c. How to tan and dress all hides, &e., &e. ; 
to color furs and skins. New Secrets just added. The 
secret recipes in this book would cost $80 any where 
else. Tells how to hunt, fish; has hunting narratives, 
&. A NEW BOOK, well printed and bound, 64 
Price (not $1), but only 25 cents; 6 for #1. Mailed 
free. Sold by all dealers. All wholesale newsdealers 
sell it. Send for one. Worth $10 to A farmer, hunt- 
er, or boy. Only a “quarter.” Addre 

HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 














ARPER & BROTHERS, N 
Have just Published: 


Countess Guiccioli. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Cocxt- 
ESS romstugea: Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerning- 
ham. With Portrait, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Anthony Trollope. 
Lee aye 4 FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. A 
Novel. y ANTHON vy Trouorr, Author of ‘*He 
Knew He ges Right. ” *Orle fem img? “Small House 


at TS " “Can You ve Her?” ‘ Doctor 
Th &c. Tinstrated by illais. Svo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


Yew York, 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Dlue- 
trated. Part I. 8vo, Paper. 3v cents, 


Charles Reade. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; Be JEALOUSY. By Cuas. 
Reaper, Author of * Cash,” ‘Never too Late 

to Mend," “Love Me Tittle, Love Me Long,” &c. 
Fully Hiustrated. 8vo, Pape, 2 cents. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of. Fact Romance. 

— Reape, Author of “Love me Little, Lod 
” * Never too Late to Mend,” &c. With 

Ricken New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents. 


J. D. Baldwin. 


PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concern- 
ing some of the G Pev and Civilizations of 
Antiqnity, and their Probable Relation to a still Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Joux D. Barowrn, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Thomas Boesé. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK : its voy og Condition, and Statistics, An 
Official Report to the Board of Education. By 
Tuomas Borsé, Clerk ‘of the Board. With I[lustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


William Hepworth Dixon. 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Historic Stndies in 
the Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of 
the Tower, 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 





ez Harrre & Brorners will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 


























Aprit 3, 1869. ] 








ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AM*StCAB TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 


Oorone (black), T0c., Sic.,90c.; best, $1 per Ib. 
—— (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
r tb. 
— Brrakrast (black), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 
ImprriaL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 


per th. 
Youne Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 
Unxco.orep Japan, 90c., $1, #1 10; best, $1 26 per fb. 
Gonrowver (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
it, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
flies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breakrast anp Dinner Corree, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 

and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. . 
Roasrep (unground), 30c., 85¢.; best, 40c. per tb. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 80c., 38c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Porrsmoutn, Micu., August 26, 1863, 
To the Great American Tra Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former bana I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins, 
10 tha. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00. .$10 00 

S ** Imperial....... * a” -.-at 125... 62 
Young Hyson..A. L.Cammings, at 125.. 375 
Imperial... -Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
* Coffee..........J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
Guopowder....0. A,Wattrous..at 150., 300 








* Imperial ....... at 125.. 500 
* Young Hyson.. --at 125.. 500 
“ Coffee... ..0.... at «=30.. 150 

Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
* Young Hyson..Wm. H.Doraty..at 125.. 500 
° do. ..H, Malone...... at 125... 125 


--N. Neweomb....at 125.. 250 
..-Noah Campbell.at 125.. 800 
. Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
wer ee Sheen A. Gale at 


PORK OTH BOR TOW 





ite $74 35 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We een 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Doilars, 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct frem the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we eell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the : 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er paws. imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very carefal to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


‘ Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
98): 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


A T. STEW 





ART & CO. 
are offering 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
BROCATELS, SATIN DAMASKS, 
COTELAINES, TAPESTRIES, 
STRIPED AND FIGURED REPS, 
In entirely New Designs; 
GUIPURE LACE AND SATIN BED SPREADS, 
Witna Bev Curtains To Marton, 
In BLUE, CRIMSON, and GREEN, 
Very elegant and the finest imported ; 
LACE, TAMBOURED, anv NETTED CURTAINS, 
In New Styles and Shapes; 
CHINTZES, CRETONS, &c., 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
Broapway, 4tu AVENUR, 9TH AND 107TH Streets. 
LACK-WALNUT PORTABLE RACKS 
for Parlors, Bedrooms, Stores, &c. Holds Books 
and Fancy Articles. Sent by Express on receipt of 
price, $2 50. W.C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—How pain- 
ful and annoying it is to have the lips cracked 
and ehapped, so that one can scarcely open the mouth 


or smile. A single application ofthe Ointment makes 
the skin soit and wi 








HITCHCOCK'S 
H ALF-DIME musi, 
Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, colored titles. 
“Music and Words. Mailed for 5 cts. each, or the whole 
44 for $2 20. NOW READY: 
No. 44 St. Nicholas Galop. 
‘* 48. Velocipede Johnuy. 
** 42, Gens D'Armes Duet. 
41. Gems from hee. 
*« 40. Belles of Broadway. 
* 389. Flying Trapeze. 
‘ 88. Power of Love. (Instrumental.) 
87. Susan's Story. 
* 36, I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. 
‘* 35. The Rosy Wreath. : 
The Life 


34. -Boat. 
“ 38. Light of the World. (Sacred.) 
** 32. Beautifal Bells. 
. Ixion Galop. 
. Olympic Schottische. 
U p in a Balloon. 
There’s a Charm in Spring. 
See the Conquering Hero Comes. 
Take Back the Heart. 
* 25. The Passing Bell. 
* 24, Still I'll Love Thee. 
“ 23. Waltzing down at Long Branch. 
“ 922. Riding down Broadway. 
* 91. She might not Snit your Fancy. 
* 20. Arm-in (Polka Mazurka.) 
* 19. The Rose of Erin. 


The Old Cottage Clock. 
* 16. His Love Shines over All. (Sacred.) 
** 15. Maggie's Secret. 
** 14. Little Maggie May. 
“* 18. The Danish Boy's Whistle. 
** 12. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. 
11. Genevieve Waltz. 
10. Skating Rink Polka, 
9. Champagne Charlie. 
8. Praise of Tears. 
7. L really don't Think I shall Marry. 
. Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye. 


. Won't you Tell me why, Robin? 
. Captain Jinks. Maclagan. 

The above can be had at the music, book, and period- 
ical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, to the 
publisher. Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 
Agents wanted. BENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 





Forbear to 
nauseate it w loathsome pills. Don't drench it 
with sickening potions. All the purgative, corrective, 
and. anti-bilious elements necessary for the cure of 
constipation, dyspepsia, liver complaint, and nervous 


Have a Ay the Stomach. 
t 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


GTERLING SILVER WARE, 





| ture ever published. These letters are written ex- 


| Cash, all who assist us in extending the circulation 


| our Speeial Circular to Agents, 


("5s BARGAINS 


debility, are combined in that exhilarating and deli- | 


cious dranght —Tarrant’s Errervescent Setzer 
APERIENT. 
alterative. 
ings miugled in one cdoling, foaming febrifuge. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PY RIFY THE mas! | 
by 

Removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
fected with absolute certainty by a short course of 
STAFFORD'S IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 
Whether the initiating principle in the circulation be 
that which canses ecrofula, salt-rheum, scald-head, 
white swelling, or any ordinary cutaneons eruptions, 
the beneficial effect will be the same. The sulphur 
converts the pungent and unhealthy secretions of the 
body into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off 
from the surface by the increased vigor imparted to 
the circulation by the tonic action of the iron. The 
morbid matter which causes the exterior inflamma- 
tion is discharged through the pores, and the cuticle 
regains its natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 6 
Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 

HALL & RUCKEL, 215 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


HAT “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 

Still Waves. See the Apyil Number, just out— 
40 Long Columns, overflowing with Wit, Humor, Fun, 
and Real Common Sensr. Eight Large Pages, filled 
to the brim with Comic Pictures, Poetry, Puzzles, 
Sketches, and other Valuable Matter. See the New 
Swindles Fully Exposed. It will save you many a 
dollar. A sure cure for the “ blues” is the “STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER.” A large 40-column paper 
(Ledger size), and costs only 75 cts. for a whole year ; 
and we send, free gratis, mounted on a roller and post- 
paid, the Elegant Parlor Engraving (usual price $2) 
entitled “‘ Past and Future." Remember, for only 75 
cts. you can get this Splendid Engraving, size 1 by 
2 reet, and the paper a whole year. 1000 new sub- 
scribers every week. It’s no humbug, no new thing,— 
established in 1863. This is its seventh year. It has 
already the largest circulation in New England, out of 
Boston. Only think, the Elegant Engraving and pa- 
per a whole year for only 75 cts. And here’s another 
offer. If you fear it’s a “sell,” read this: To every 
one subscribing who is not perfectly satisfied, we rE- 
FUND HI8 MONEY. Now is the time—% cts. for a whole 
year. Buy it at any newsman's. Specimens mailed 


for only 6 cts. Send your address to 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


| \nietiole Bendis. | 








FOR MARKING CLOTHING, &c. 
Single, 50c.; 3 for $1; per doz., $275; per gross, $28. 
ore convenient than ink.—Am. Agriculturist. 
Invaluable (o the housekeeper.—Godey’s Lady's Book. 
A very useful article.—Am. Institute Report, 1867. 
Address INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Northampton, 
Mass. Sold by Stationers and Dealers every where. 


RESH GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS, prepaid 

by mail. For 10 cts. per oz., the best sorts Aspara- 
gus, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, & Turnip. 
For 15 and 25 cts. per oz., the best Cabbage, Celery, 
Chicory, Cacumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash, 
and Tomato. For 40 cts., Onion and Peppers, The 
above also in 5 ct. papers. 26 sorts Garden and Flow- 
er Seeds, $1. Catalogues gratis. Early Rose Potato 
75 cts. per lb.: $3. for 5 Ibs. Seeds on Commission, 
Agents wanted. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 





oT YTATO “BAKE R.— I Jousekeepers want it. 


A Sits on Stove ike a Pot. Saves time. fnel, and heat. 


‘ Cireulars sent by Dewicy & Rooxwent, Buffalo, N.Y, 


It is anti-febrile, purifying, invigorating, | 
In fact, it is half a dozen sanitary bless- | 
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AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks : 


een ee oa w) Trade-Mark 
‘or 5 Sor 
Silver. @L@ G GUM MPG o, Electro-Plate. 
Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provipence, R. I. 
Orders received from the Tradefonly, but these goods 


may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. a 


Gorusam Manvuracrunrine Co. 





NASBY’S PAPER. 


THE TOLEDO BLADE. 


A large quarto sheet, containing fifty-six columns | 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 











filled with News from all parts of the World. Choice 
original and selected Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit and 
Humor, a Commercial Department, a Religious De- 
partment, a Children’s Department, and a carefully- 
edited Agricultural Department. In short, it is our 
constant aim to make the Brave as nearly as possible 


A Perfect Family Newspaper. 


THE NASBY LETTERS! 


The rich, racy, rollicking humor of the Letters of 
“Rev. Perrotecm V. Nassy, P.M., wich is Postmas- 
ter,"—their quaint irony, keen sarcasm, and cutting 
satire,—their merciless exposure of the heresies of po- 
litical demagogues or att partizs, and, withal, their 
profound philosophy and unanswerable arguments, 
have rendered them the most popular political litera- 


pressly for the Brave, and will be continued regularly 
in its columns. 


A New Story by Petroleum V. Nasby 
will shortly be commenced in the Biane. 


TERMS.—Single Copies, $2 per year; Clubs of 
five, $1 75 each: Clnbs of tem and over, $1 50 
each, and an Extra Copy to every person getting up 
a Club. 

PAY! PAY! PAW! —We pay liberally, in 
of the Biaver. 


AGENTS WANTED. — We want an Agent 
at every Post-Office in the United States, Send for 


SPECIMEN COPIES sent free to any ad- 
dress. Send for a copy, and at the same time give us 
the address of a dozen or so of your friends, at as 
many different Post-Offices, to whom we will send 
copies free and postage paid. Address 


MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


are now offered in 


LINENS, 
DAMASKS, 
TABLE-CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS, 
TOWELINGS, 
SHEETINGS, 


SHIRTINGS, 
HOUSEKEEPING DRY GOODS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
&e., &c., &c. 
BY 
LORD & TAYLOR, 

Nos. 461 to 467 Broanway, 
Nos. 255 to 261 Granp Sr. 
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MACHILNES 

The Embodiment of Practical Utility 


and Extreme Simplicity. Patented. 

A most wonderful and elegantly-constructed novelty, 
Noiseless in operation; sews with double or single 
pees makes the Duplex Stitch with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

“* Stitches beautiful and firm ; a perfect machine.”— 
New York Tribune. 

“For the Dressmaker it is invaluable ; for the House- 
hold it supplies a vacant place.”—Godey’s Lady's Book. 

“Tt uses a commgn needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
so easily understood that a child can use it.”—N, Y. 
Ind. nt, 
“ Beautiful as a flower.” —Leslie's Gazette of Fashions. 

All persons who buy or offer for sale imitations of 
this genuine Machine, will be prosecuted for infringe- 
ment on the patents. Single Machines sent to any part 
of the country per Express, packed in a box with D 5 4 
ed instructions, on receipt of price, $10, or C. O. D. 
Agents wanted every where. Circular containing Lib- 
eral Inducements sent free. Address all orders to 

APEX SEWING MACHINE CO., 

208 Broadway, New York. 

7 URNITURE. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Sprtne Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1350. 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
pa ed sy PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 


URNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 








Tue FINEST TEETH WILL CANKER 


if they are neglected. Bear this in mind and keep 
decay out of the delicate enamel with preservative 
SOZODONT. Every vegetable element of the article 
—and all its elements are vegetable—is an antidote to 
dental disease. Neither the outer shell nor the bone 
it covers is likely to be injurionsly affected by any 
cause, if this healthful preparation be duly used, night 
and morning. 





| Pop! 4 CHEAPEST ELEGANT 
EDITIONS or CLASSICAL MUSIC. 
Complete I just published. Sent free on ap- 
plication. HENRY LITOLFF’S VERLAG, 
54 Union Place, N. Y. 





Puomas 





VINS’ Parent HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every | 
lady should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. | 
Made only by B. Ivins, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. | 





R. AGNEW, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
260 GreEnwicu St., Corner or Murray, New Yorx, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground ; all grades 
to suit the palate and the pocket of the 
million; 15c., 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c. ; 
Mocha, 50c. 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watch- 
makers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged goods 
of any kind ; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represented, 
or the money returned. 

MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or. 
leans, an expert in the business, who 
ships him the choicest of the crop. 

RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carolina, who 
ship him the best head rice in market. 

FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in 
market, from $7 to $16 per barrel. 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, hotels, 
restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 
ships, and sailing-vessels, is sold by Mr. 
Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 
18, and 20 hours every day for the last 
quarter of a century. He is a steam- 
coach compared with the old fossilated 
grocers who have been brought up in a 
soap-fat barrel, or as tei others, 
and now begin to flap their wings when 
gray-headed. In a word, Agnew is as 
far ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 
cart-horse when trotting. He is the 
man for the pe, A x as lightning, 
and punctual as time. 


New York. 





THOS. R. AGNEW, 





WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 


A practical work, 
just published, con- 
taining 1000 Designs, 

Plans, and Details to 
Working Scale of 

7 Country, Suburban, 
and Village Houses, with specifications and estimate of 
cost. Quarto. PRICE Twelve Dollars, postpaid. 


WOODWARD’S ( 15° Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 
Gro. E. Woopwarp, Architect, 

COUNTRY ast Broadway, New York. 
Send stamp for catalogue of all 

HOMES. new books on Architecture. 

= IMFORT, CONVENIENCE, SAFETY. 
An indispensable article will be sent by mail, 
securely enclosed. With proper care it will last three 
months. Enclose Thirty Cents for one, or One Dollar 


for four, and state whether required for lady or geutle- 
man. Address P.O. Box 1904, Boston, Mass. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 








Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 

J. CURLEY & BRO., General Cutlery Dealers, 

182 Nassau Sreeer, New Yors. 
E. A. MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 
827 Broapway. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


Harper's PeriopicaLs. 


TERMS FOR 1869. 
Harper's Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazinz, Harper’s Weex cy, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsormers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The. Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazrnye, or 20 cents for 
the WrrEkLy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wreekty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. It is not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

he Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxiy commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Maoazine, the Weexty, or the 
Bazan, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror Apvertisine tx Harper's Pertoniwars 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—-each ingertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 






























DOUBTFUL. 
“Now rut up your Hoop, Dar.inc! 
Takinc CoLp. 


FACETLE. 

Maron Wrixns.—Mrs. Brown says we have had such 
*“mischievons” gales all through the winter that she 
doubts whether the Equinoxious gales will be Equally 
noxious. | 

mee eee 
THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD AGAIN. 

The following extraordinary advertisement appears | 
in a newspaper : 

A YOUNG GENTLEMAN of independent means, and by the beau 

sex considered handsome, wishing to forsake hachelorship, would 
be giad to meet a young lady similarly disposed and equally en 
dowed. ddress, with carte, etc. | 
Can it be ible! The girl of the period has been 
accused of aping manly tastes; but surely, if she is 
“disposed to forsake bachelorship,” the girl of the 
period must, after all, be a man. 


So 


Tats Man. “Boy, what's that hungry dog follow- 
yy for? 


He thinks you are a bone, I reckon.” 
—— oe 
A Corp Swar—Breaking your leg on ice. 














IT WILL KEEP YOU FROM 
” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








tear IN Front.—A respectable old lady was walk- 
ing along a country road one day, when suddenly her 
indignation was aroused on beholding the untidy 
abode of a small farmer, who had a heap of ashes and 
refuse in front of his house, whereupon the old lady 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Dear me! dear me! how I do hate to see 
a house with its rear in the front!" 
sdjetiieeniiipinnpatitiae digitata hes 
J. Smith fell in love with a maid; 
Each night neath the window he stood, 
And there, with his soft serenade, 
He awakened the whole neighborhood ; 
But vainly he tried to arouse 
Her sleep with his strains so bewitching: 
While he played in front of the honse 
She slept in the little back kitchen. 


— 








Nor To se Beat.—An editor who has been keeping 
a record of big beets announces at last that “the beet 
that beat that beet that beat the other beet is now 
beaten by a beet that beats all the beets, whether the 
original beet, the beet that beat the beet, or the beet 
that beat the beet that beat the beet that beat the 
other beet.” 
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A STUDY FROM THE PARLOR WINDOW. 
SUSAN TAKING IN WHAT SHE NOT UNAPTLY CALLS THE “ AREA-ATED BREAD.” 


Teacuer. “ 
Puri. “T!" 


{ 





b  Upgree 





é nd what comes after S, Jack?” | 


Mesp your Pavses.—/.n old clergyman—more dis- 
tinguished for his piety than for the elegance of his 
oratorical delivery—ouce read aloud from his pulpit a 
hymn, in which ocars this line: 

“ Lifv’s like a shadow ; how it flies!” 
But, pausing iu the middle of the word shadow to take 
breath, the venerable parson astonished his hearers by 
what seemed to read: 
* Life’s like a shad; oh! how it flies!” 
evade Ra © Sak SN 
THE ONLY SAFE PLACE. 

“ Dar are,” said a sable orator, “ two roads through 
dis world. De one am a broad and narrow road dat 
leads to perdition, and de udder am a narrow and 
broad road dat jeads to sure destruction.” 

“If dat am de case,” said a sable hearer, * dis cul- 
lud individual takes to de woods.” 


—— 





Those who ruin their hair with poisonous lotions 
deserve to suffer the horrors of a torture-shell comb. 





. ee mod | 
What is the difference between Noah's ark and an | 
archbishop ?--Noah’s ark was a very high ark, but an | 
archbishop was a hierarch. 














SEMAne 





UA reueyeyyenees 
“READING WITHOUT TEARS.” 


Teacuer. “And what comes after T?” 
Puriv. “ For all that we have Received,” etc., etc. 


When a man has feathered his nest you will general- 
ly find that he also plumes himself upon it. How true is 
it, therefore, that “ riches take unto themselves wings !" 





A young minister, whose reputation for veracity was 
not very good, once ventured to differ with an old 
doctor of divinity as to the efficacy of the use of the 
rod. “Why,” said he, “the only time my father ever 
whi pped me it was for telling the truth.” 

‘* Well,” retorted the doctor, “it cured yon of it, 
didn’t it?” 


Tue Ovrosits or THe Szxvs or Disconrext—Care- 
away seeds. 





OER Ses! Se, Ba 
What kind of a cat may be found in every library? 
—Cat-alogue. 
\aiideieialiateniitiainetpaienitee 
WITHOUT A NAME. 
Is Mr. Jones in?” asked an Irishman of the porter 


| at a hotel. 


“No,” was the reply ; “ will zc leave your name?” 
“Och, murther! do you think I'd be after going 
home without a name ?” 



































AGREEABLE YouTH. 


“Well, Old Chawbacon, you 
Otp Cuawsacon. “ Very loike, Gen’l’men—I’ be 


sow, but we reap.” 
sowin’ Hemp !” 














